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The peace of northern solitudes—Grand Lake, Algonquin Park. 


Canadian National Railways Photograph 








A Spring Holiday in Algonquin 


By Stuart L. THompson 


LL of us I 
suppose at 
some time 


have been  con- 
fronted with the 
problem of where 
to spend a holiday. 
In years gone by 
we have been here 
and there. Now 
with the approach 
of a vacation the 


question is, 
“Where shall we 
spend it?” One 


way of solving this 
vexing question is, 
not to change the 
locality but to 
change the date of 
the holiday. For 
there is really no 
reason why holidays should always be 
in summer. The spring and autumn 
months have their charms, and Nature 
offers such a great variety of scenery and 
life that a change of season in former 
haunts amounts to quite a different 
vacation. 

It was with this in mind that we took 
our recent trip to Algonquin Park in 
Ontario. This region of lake and river, 
rock and forest is an old story to us in 
summer. For more than a score of 
years we have enjoyed trips over its 
various trails and pushed our canoe into 
its out-of-the-way places. This year 
we chose the month of May for our trip. 
We well knew we would return to the 
city with that drear feeling that our 
holiday was passed, and there remained 
for us nothing but work until the next. 
Yet there would be the compensation of 
a complete change of natural setting— 
the freshness of awakening life instead 
of the maturity of summer. Accordingly 
we left home on May 24th—the day long 
hailed by Canadians as their spring 
holiday. But never before had May 
24th been hailed on our parts with 
such joyful anticipation. 





The long billed marsh wren sang in the low, 


The most 
marked change in 
Nature between 
this and our mid- 
summer holidays 
was the absence 
of leaves on the 
deciduous trees. 
The conifers, with 
the exception of 
the tamarac, were 
of course as we 
had always seen 
them. But the 
birch, the beech 
and the maple of 
the forest; the 
alder, the willow 
and the dogwood 
of the water’s edge 


flat meadows. we 
Canadian National Railways Photograph. still spread aloft 
their naked 
branches through which the spring 


sunlight streamed flooding the ground 
below. Everywhere grew abundance of 
wild flowers. Many times on the portage 
we walked through yards of spring 
beauty, the pale purple bells of which en 
masse gave the ground the appearance of 
having a delicately-tinted carpet spread 
everywhere, gently undulating up and 
down on the forest floor. Here and 
there mingled with this purple haze 
were little clumps of deep blue dog 
violets, and light blue marsh violets, or 
the yellow violets, so different in colour 
though similar in shape. By the damper 
parts of the trail we found the daintiest 
of all, the sweet white violet—a flower 
often over looked in its modest growth. 
Another beauty we found was that 
so wrongly-named plant the “dog- 
toothed violet’. Many people are fa- 
miliar with the broad patches of its 
mottled leaves but seldom see the 
flower. Here in the northland the 
ground fairly glowed as the sun shone 
on its yellow blossoms. The most 
conspicuous flower was the white tril- 
lium. This beautiful plant was in its 
glory. We often found blooms five and 
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six inches across. With it grew the 
painted trillium. Though not as large 
nor as striking, this flower surpasses the 
white in beauty. [ts petals are delicately 
streaked with rose-purple. We found 
it blooming abundantly. A new plant 
to me was the hobblebush, one of the 
viburnums. This was one of the few 
shrubs out in full leaf, and it was from 
the leaf that I got a clue to its name. 
My botany called attention to its many- 
veined leaves with their rusty-coloured 
wool below. The large white-bracted 
flowers gleamed out plainly on the trail. 

By far the most fascinating of all the 
natural life day by day was the variety 
of bird-life. From the time we dipped 
our paddles in to the lake and pushed 
off the first day of the trip until we 
finally drew the canoe ashore on the 
last day, birds and bird-life were both 
heard and seen on all sides. The first 
to catch our attention was the loon. 
His picturesque appearance and weird 
voice are ever associated with the north. 
Two loons laughed to us as we paddled 
to our first camp. But our real bird 
adventures began the next morning as 
arly as dawn. The clear brisk air and 
golden sun made one glad to be alive. 
When such a morning comes the first 
day in camp the charm is irresistible. 
On this morning we made a short trip 
to a nearby lake to try the fishing before 
beginning our real trip. On the portage 


The most conspicuous 
flower was the white tril- 
lium which we often found 
5 and 6 inches across. 


we paused by a small forest swamp 
where from the elevated banks we could 
look across its expanse. The gaunt 
trees and low bushes did little to com- 
mend it as scenery. But we were not 
looking for scenery. What interested us 
was the abundant bird-life. Warblers of 
many kinds flitted about showing 
flashes of red, orange, blue, green, 
yellow, black and white. The sparrow 





Blue jay's nest and eggs in a balsam tree. The 
blue jay is a common bird in Algonquin Park. 
Canadian National Railways Photograph 
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The red _ trillium, 
found with the white. 


often 


family were represented by the white- 
throat, the white-crowned, the song and 
the swamp sparrows. High in the trees 
overhead we heard the songs of the 
scarlet tanager the rose-breasted gros- 
beak and the purple finch and caught 
sight of their brilliant plumage. The 
vireos, more sombre in plumage were 
in full song. The hermit, the wood and 
the olive-backed thrushes sang con- 
tinuously. That misnamed warbler the 
water-thrush chattered. A downy 





A blue heron standing sentinel over its nest. 





woodpecker climbed the nearby tree 
trunk. Two silent flycatchers were 
sweeping through the air in wide circles; 
and as though to add something spec- 
tacular to the scene a hooded merganser 
glided in the water sending up a long 
shower of spray. 

May is the month when bird-migra- 
tion is at its height; when we find birds 
in the best of plumage, most active, and 
in full song. In coming north at this 
season we were not only with the summer 
residents which had arrived, but still 
saw the transients which had not yet 
moved on to their more northern 
homes. A month later we would have 
missed many of the birds and their 
songs we were now hearing daily. It 
was a much-appreciated opportunity 
to brush up on many birds’ songs seldom 
heard of late. There were some “I 
longed to hear again, but more pressing 
matters these last few seasons had 
denied me the pleasure. Imagine our 
delight to awaken each morning, to 
linger over meals, to pause on the 
portage or to cruise along the ,wooded 
shore, always surrounded by a ringing 
chorus of bird-song. % 

We both recall with keenest pleasure 
a two-day paddle down what is called 
the “Pine River’ as one of the high- 
lights of the trip. All one day we sat 
at ease guiding our canoe down this 
smooth brimming river, never more 








The spotted sandpiper teetered on the muddy shore. 


than a few yards from its banks. As 
few rivers are straight, new vistas of 
natural scenery opened up at every 
turn. Will the next bend reveal some 
picturesque rock covered with foliage, 
a bit of pretty woodland, a luxuriant 
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marsh of waving grasses or another 
reach of smooth river? It all called to 
mind Tennyson’s “Brook’’— 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 

with willow-weed and mallow. 

Occasionally, too a low roar announced 
a stretch of rapids to be run—a change 
from the leisurely paddling. 

But fascinating as the scenery was, 
the wild life claimed our real attention. 
This open well-watered country brought 
to light species of birds other than the 
woodland varieties we had heretofore 
seen. We often flushed mallard and 
black duck, green-winged and _ blue- 
winged teal, and the red-breasted mer- 
ganser which flew off with quacks and 
grunts. The spotted and the solitary 
sandpipers teetered on the muddy banks. 
Kingfishers were common. The long- 
billed marsh-wren and the savanna 
sparrow sang in the low meadows, and 
again and again we heard the loud 
whistle ‘Whit wheeo”’ of the olive-sided 
flyecatcher—a voice that always recalls 
the North to those who know it. 








There ts no way of travel more interesting than by river. 


Canadian National Railways Photograph 
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A typical stretch of river and rapids in Algonquin Park. 


Nor were birds all. We often saw 
muskrat swimming. An occasional mink 
lumbered along the water’s edge. Sev- 
eral porcupines were seen in the trees 
and once we came upon a field mouse 
swimming. I wonder what mischance 
got him into the water. A large grey 
animal crossed the river ahead of us, 
but we never learned its name. But 
the crowning event was to come on a 
full-grown moose with his great spread 
of mossy horns taking his morning dip, 
not ten yards away. The monster rose 
on all fours and stood gazing at us in 
stupid surprise for a moment or so, as 
we halted the canoe to look at him. 
Then with many a protesting grunt he 
climbed the low grassy bank and crashed 
through the bushes out of sight. 

“Why didn’t you photograph him, 
Doug?” I asked from the stern ““That’s 
what I swung the canoe around for.” 

“T was spell-bound.”’ He answered 
simply. 

Twice in the next half hour after this 
we saw moose; both times a cow and 
her calf. They were all lying down in 
the shallow water and rose dripping wet 
to stand and gaze at us for a brief 


Canadian National Railways Photograph. 


moment before trotting off into the 
bush. On two occasions we saw red 
deer which also took to the bush. It 
was interesting to compare the nimble 





A loon taking off from the lake—a typical bird 
of the northern waters. 
Canadian National Railways Photograph 
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Sunset on Cross Lake, Algonquin Park. 
Canedian National Railways Photograph. 
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The view from the cliff. Hundreds of feet below lay the lake, its surface riffled in various shades of 
blue by the light breezes. 


light-footed springs of the deer with the 
lumbering gait of the monarch of the 
forest. It is not on every canoe-trip 
that we have been favoured with views 
of five moose and two deer—to say 
nothing of other wild-life in so short 
a time. 

Late in the 





afternoon we 
around a bend and came to an un- 
expected sight. A large grassy field 
appeared in which stood several old 
log shanties. According to the map 
this was Booth’s depot. Among the 
buildings we could distinguish the office, 
the bunk-house, the cook-house and the 
black-smith shop, all in a sadly-dilap- 
idated condition. As the day was far 
spent we decided to camp here. While 
Doug prepared supper I strolled down 
to the river and soon was rewarded 
with several trout for the meal. 
Booth’s depot is one of those spots 
which thirty or forty years ago was quick 
with life. When there were splendid 
stands of white pine everywhere through- 
out the country, the lumber industry 
was at its best. Gangs of men were 


swung 


busy from dawn till dusk in various 


Canadian National Railways Photograph 


phases of lumbering. There were then 
many little self-contained communities 
such as this—tiny dots of civilization 
surrounded by forest wilderness. Here 
met and mingled all manner of men, 
from the sturdy stolid Scot to the light- 
hearted loquacious French-Canadian, in 
the common toil of subduing the forest. 
What life Booth’s depot has seen! The 
activity of work, the hilarity of play. 
But all has passed now. The pine is 
gone and with it this stirring life. All 
that is left to-day are the ghost-settle- 
ments of low squat buildings of logs in 
stump-dotted clearings. One can almost 
feel the pall of desolation that hangs 
over the place. Perhaps some day in 
the distant future, Nature will again 
claim her own, and the forest rise to 
reign once more. 

Yet here amid this desolation we 
found abundant life hitherto unseen. 
This man-made clearing offered a new 
type of habitat in sharp contrast to the 
dense woodland all about. Here we 
found the bobolink in full song. A 
vesper sparrow sang his evening song 
from a stump. A savanna sparrow 
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trilled nearby and at the edge of the 
clearing a brown thrasher was giving 
us his wonderful medley. None of these 
birds would we have heard in the deep 
woods. 

The following day we were again 
guiding our canoe down the gentle 
current of the river, seeing the same 
sights and hearing the same songs as 
yesterday in the same abundance. I 
find in my diary a sketchy attempt to 
note all in the words “life so abundant 
we could not write it out in detail.” 

At length the river widened and 
deepened opening up into a lake—one 
of a series connected by portages, all 
so typical of the country. We had 
planned to camp on a certain little island 
I knew of, but we found a herring gull 
already nesting there. As she had first 
possession we left her in peace and, 
late as it was, we paddled across the 
lake and set up our tent on a point. 
That night we fell asleep to the refrain 
of the whippoorwills and the soft 
hooting of the barred owl across the 
still lake. 

We made this camp our headquarters 
for three days and paddled off on care- 
free trips to neighbouring lakes fishing 
and seeing things. The first day we 
visited the nearest lake where a pair of 
duck hawks had a nest on the face of a 
tall rocky cliff. I recall on former trips 
there were duck hawks nesting here. 
I was glad also to scramble up to the top 
again and have Doug enjoy the view 
with me. It was worth the climb. 
Hundreds of feet below lay the lake, 
all its surface delicately rippled in many 
shades of blue by the light breezes, 
surrounded everywhere in long sweeping 
curves of shore-line. Beyond lay the 
forest like a great green carpet rising 
and falling in smooth undulations over 
the hills of rock, till lost in the blue 
distance to the west. It was one of 
those views which makes one feel how 
vast is Nature’s outdoors and how 
small he himself is! 

On one of these trips we had a novel 
experience. We actually met another 


party. So long had we two been alone, 


we had almost forgotten about company. 
Day after day of paddling, portaging 
and camping together alone, had made 
us feel we were the only folks in the 
world. But for our diaries we had lost 
count of the days as they had passed. 
It came as a surprise, therefore, as we 
rounded a point to hear a voice that was 
not ours shout a cheery greeting. We 
drew up longside the other canoe and 
found the party to be a jovial Yankee 
from “Noo Yawk” and his guide on a 
fishing trip. After a few pleasantries, 
they pushed on and were soon lost to 
view around the point. This was the 
only party we met. Throughout the 
entire trip we two naturalists were alone 
with Nature. 

“Alone with Nature” is an alluring 
phrase, but it would be too much to 
say that all was unalloyed pleasure. 
Were it not for certain creatures in 
Nature’s kingdom this holiday country 
of ours would be paradise. I refer to 
blackflies and mosquitoes. These alone 
were the bane and trial of our holiday. 
We had had superb weather—only two 
hours rain during the whole trip. It 
is a glorious country, abounding in all 
kinds of wild life—we had listed 96 
species of birds and 13 different animals. 
But, no use denying it, what a curse the 
flies! Had it not been for the precau- 
tions we had brought, in the way of 
cheese-cloth and dope, life would have 
been unbearable. Could some benev- 
olent genius bestow one great boon 
upon campers, all I believe would ask, 
not that the toil of the paddle or of the 
tump-line be lightened, not that sun- 
burn be eliminated, nor that weather 
be improved, but that the scourge of 
insect pests be forever banished from 
our beautiful northland. As it is one 
must accept them as part of the trip 
and make the best of it. Now, home 
again, as we recall our holiday with its 
memories of bright hours of sunshine 
and clear starry nights, of wholesome 
breezes and refreshing landscapes and 
the good companionship, all remain 
while the discomfort of the insect-pests 
is largely forgotten. 











The Diamond Mountains of Korea 


By Katie Scott 


HOEVER visits the Diamond 
Mountains, or Kongo San, of 

Korea would be well advised 

to put from off his feet the shoes of 
work-a-day, stick-to-hard-fact, practical- 
ness of our western world, and instead 
become shod with the Korean prepara- 
tion of poetry and phantasy. For not 
only are these mountains beloved 
throughout Korea and China and lands 
beyond for their entrancing beauty, 
and made sacred by the footprints of 
generations of pilgrims to this stronghold 
of Buddhism, but also here are met 
together the stirring legend of Mount 
Olympus and the poetry of Parnassus. 
The beauty and the holy shrines the 
dullest wayfarer could not overlook; 
but the sealed eyes 
of the Occidental 
might calamitously 
miss the enchant- 
ment, the giants, 
dragons, and gno- 
mes, for he does 
not easily ‘take 
wing and mount 
among the fairies.”’ 
Our nearest sight 
of the mountains, 
as we landed at 
the little port of 
Chang Chun in the 
Japan Sea, was 
dome-shaped Rice 
Bowl Mountain, an 
overturned bowl of 
dimensions _befit- 
ting a giant. Our 
first jaunt, by way 
of Get HappyQuick 
Pass, was to 
Balancing Rock, in 
a setting of sylvan 
beauty and weath- 
ered pinnacles of 





well-fed giant, whom we could imagine 
sitting puck-like some distance away 
enjoying his own drollery. And not far 
from Chang Chun we saw Three Day 
Lake, where four fairies journeying that 
way on an important errand, became so 
fascinated by its beauty that it took 
them three days to tear themselves away. 

Every peak, every rock, every nook 
and cranny, seems touched by fairylore. 
A Korean poet has put it in a nutshell 
by proclaiming these mountains as 
having been “fashioned by the gods, 


and trimmed off by the angels’. Here 
“great rocks crowd about like fallen 
fragments of the Milky Way’. Here 


mystic rivers twist downward to the 
sea, the scales of their dragon-tails 
glistening in the 
sunshine. Hoary 
battlements aad 
turrets, peaks sharp 
like daggers, and 
pine trees like 
forests of spears 
stand in constant 
array to do battle 
for the dragon king. 
Mountains like 
pillars prop up his 
universe or soar up 
into an Olympic 
sky where only the 
immortals live. A 
triumphal arch, a 


fairy chessboard 
carved on ebony 
rock, Ali Baba 
caves, Dragon 
Pools, Flying 
Phoenix Falls, 
Fairy Bridges, 
Fairy Bathing 
Basin, and rocks 


formed in the comic 
shapes of falcons, 





pink granite, a rock 
as big as a vesti- 
bule, cleverly 
balanced to jiggle, a 
bit of foolery pos- 
sibly of that same 


A Korean jikkiman taking his rest and a smoke. 
Strapped over his shoulder is his jikki, a home- 
made wooden rack, whereby he performs Korea's 
transport service. In such manner was our 
baggage, bedding, food, etc., carried through the 
Diamond Mountains, sometimes as much as 
twenty-five miles a day. 
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pheasants, a pray- 
ing priest, or a 
seated tiger, are the 
merry diversion of 
the gods. 
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In the most exquisite locations of 
sylvan beauty, guarded by magnificent 
peaks, are temples and monasteries 
dedicated to Buddhism. Some author- 
ities make the reasonable claim that it 
is from the Diamond Sutra, or Sacred 
Writings of Buddhism, that the Diamond 
Mountains take their name. These 
temples, of which there are four main 
groups, form the logical objectives of 
the popular climbs, as well as pivotal 
points from which to make side trips. 

The first we visited was the Sin-kei-sa, 
or Fresh Stream Temple, in Outer Kongo, 
at the foot of the Mountain of the 
Fairies, beside ‘a limpid stream of 
polished water’’, upon which the Buddha 
has put his hallowing magic. The 
buildings, with their lofty, deep-curved, 
heavy-tiled, double roofs protecting wide 
eaves of multicolored intricate carvings, 
are adaptations of Chinese Buddhist 
architecture and include such romantic 
structures as Dragon Hide Hall, Dragon 
Ship Hall, Red Mist Pavilion, Seven 
Stars Pavilion, ete. Here we heard first 
the chanting of the sacred Na-Mu-Ami 
Tabul, a phonetic rendering of certain 
Tibetan words without sense or meaning, 


yet accounted to have the power of 
bringing salvation, the priest striking 
a brass bell, and touching his forehead 
to the floor. In front of the main building 
is a stone pagoda, almost as old as the 
temples, which is 1700 years. 

Beyond the Sin-kei-sa the trail led 
through a lacy tangle of soft wooded 
beauty, reaching to the very tips of the 
overhanging peaks, and wound in and 
out beside Jade River. Crossing and 
recrossing the stream meant breathless 
leaping from one boulder to another; 
a misstep would have meant a rude 
tumble into the swirling torrent below. 
The straw sandals of the white-garbed 
Koreans manipulated the precarious 
footings much more easily than did our 
shoes. We women climbers coveted 
their ease. Perhaps also their intense 
sensitiveness to the charms of their 
landscape gave wings to their feet. 

Through the Diamond Gate and past 
the Dragon King’s Palace brought us 
to one of the most entrancing features 
of the scenery, a succession of deep, 
mirror-like pools at the foot of fairy 
falls in the glistening river. Indeed the 
two weeks spent travelling through 





These five hundred year old graves of the parents of the founder of the last, or Yi, dynasty of Korea, 


are situated near the city of Hamheung. 


on the top of a grassy hill slope, backed by a horseshoe shaped ravine, topped by pine trees. 
of each grave is a stone altar and a stone lantern for the ancestral offerings. 


The twe perfect grassy hemispheres, one behind the other, are 


In front 
Leading to the graves is an 


avenue of stone figures of warriors, horses, etc. and sheep for the sacrifice. 
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A Korean village, with its mud-walled, straw-thatched houses. 


Mostly they are L or U-shaped around 


inner courtyards. 


these mountains meant a never waning 
delight in seeing filmy veils of silver 
foam, with the lustre of countless 
diamonds, slipping over smooth, time- 
blackened rock into deep, jade-coloured 
pools. On dangerously slippery slopes 
beside these pools climbers were protect- 
ed by chain ladders and iron rods. 

Most fascinating was the Nine Dragon 
Pool, where the Nine Dragon Falls, in 
a clean sheet of silver leaps, some say 
three hundred feet, into the pool below. 
High up on the face of the precipice, in 
Chinese characters, are carved poetic 
tributes, — 

“The angry waterfall pours down, 

Making dizzy the eyes that look.” 
“‘A thousand measures of white linen, 

Ten thousand buckets of pearls.” 
The legend of which this pool is the 
camilx we, were to learn in a distant part 
of the mountains to which our next 
journey took us, the stirring drama of 
the fifty-three Buddhas. 

The story begins in the Sea Kongo, 
with a boat-shaped rock near the shore. 
In this boat from the Punjab in India 
came these fifty-three Buddhas in 5 A.D. 


to spread abroad the true law in these 
mountains. It is really sixty years later 
that history confirms the advent of 
Buddhism, from China, but what 
matters in fairyland a few clashes with 
fact? Disembarking these holy little 
men hung up at the shore a bell, which 
can be seen to-day in stone; then dis- 
appeared amongst the rocks and trees. 

The magistrate of the district, No 
Ch’oon, had sent his servant to buy eggs 
and on the way the lad heard a hidden 
bell and later came upon the Buddhas 
in a forest. One of them incessantly 
beat a bell. Frightened the servant 
hurried to the magistrate, who was 
greatly rejoiced and cried, ““My faith 
has been rewarded.”’ Forthwith he set 
out on a search, but found the Buddhas 
gone, their only trace “a fragrant smell 
of superior incense and many footprints 
in the damp soil.’”’” No Ch’oon looked 
for guidance to heaven and saw a favour- 
able sign of five gay colours and the 
forest glowed with radiance.He advanced 
cautiously but lost his direction. But 
the Moon-Soo Bodhisat, who had 
miraculously effected the metamorphosis 
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Every stream in Korea is an outdoor laundry. In a land where the universal garb is white the women- 
folk have no end of washing. The clothes are beaten with flat sticks, afterwards boiled at home in lye, 
then brought back to the stream for rinsing. Very frequently they are taken apart before laundering. 





The clothes are finally ironed by folding and placing on a smooth stone, then beaten with ironing sticks, 
not unlike our Indian clubs, until a beautiful gloss is obtained. 
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A part of the old wall that formerly enclosed the city of Seoul; capital of the last dynasty. This wall 
was built a hundred years before Columbus landed in the New World. 





One of the old imperial palace buildings of Seoul. Note the graceful, massive roofs, heavily tiled and 
elaborately ornamented under the eaves. The small figures along the roof trees are to ward off various evils. 
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This astronomical observatory at Kyung-ju, said to be the oldest in 
the world, was built more than 1300 years ago, by an Empress of 
Silla, an ancient division of Korea. 


of the Buddhas in India, came to his 
rescue. First a priestess, whom he found 
sitting on what is now Priestess’ Resting 


Rock, led him through the Great 
Excellent Valley. Next a white dog, 


wagging its tail, guided him over Dog 
Pass. At what is now Deer Neck a deer 
pointed him further on his way. Smitten 
by thirst he drove his staff into the 
ground, whence a refreshing stream 
gushed forth, at what is now No Ch’oon’s 
Well. At the Hill of Joy, hearing the 
sound of a bell, he danced for gladness, 
for he knew now he was nearing the 
Buddhas, and, sure enough, he found them 
sitting on the branches of a beautiful 
elm tree which shaded a large pool. 


Now this pool from 
time immemorial had 
belonged to the Dragon 
King and his eight drag- 
on knights. To this day 
their coiled couches may 
be seen more or less 
distinctly at the bottom 
of the pool. The drag- 
ons, as one might sur- 
mise, were terrifically 
upset at their sover- 
eignty being disturbed, 
and peremptorily bade 
the Buddhas _betake 
themselves off. But the 
queer little men from 
Lotusland merely an- 
nounced very calmly 
that this mountain was 
now Buddha’s and they 
admonished the dragons 
to quiet themselves and 
hurry away. But the 
dragons only laughed 
at such presumption and 
challenged the Buddhas 
to a contest of strength 
and magic skill in the 
pool, the winner to have 
possession of the beau- 
tiful kingdom. The well- 
mannered holy men al- 
lowed the dragons their 
first turn. Thereupon 
the Dragon King and 
his doughty knights 
gathered all their forces 
together. The _ skies 
darkened, the thunder 
rolled like cannon, the earth trembled, 
and fire belched forth, as though all the 
fiends of hell were let loose. The pool 
became a raging mad maelstrom. The 
elm trees snapped their branches. The 
dragons looked confidently to see the 
Buddhas destroyed in the uproar. But 
when the chaos had died down, behold 
there they were sitting on the elm 
branch with the calm and poise of those 
certain of victory. 

And now it was the turn of the little 
Buddhas. Casually writing prayers on 
bits of paper and tossing them with 
indifference into the pool, at once the 
water began seething and steaming. 
The heat grew more and more madden- 
ing to the poor scalding dragons. At 
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last they could endure 
the torture no longer. 
Into their nine couches 
they crawled, struggling 
deeper and ever deeper, 
until to-day their caves 
are in the distant part 
of the mountains, eight 
of them high up pools 
in the bed of the river, 
and the last in the Nine 
Dragon Pool, which has 
already been mentioned. 

To-day on the site 
of this drama stands the 
Elm Tree Temple, or 
Yo-Chon-Sa. We ar- 
rived when a clear moon 
was touching avenues 
and stream and moun- 
tain pinnacle with shin- 
ing magic. At four 
o’clock in the morning 
we were awakened by 
the rich resonance of 
the booming temple- 
bell, calling the monks 
to their early prayers, 
a music that belongs to 
mountains and which 
once heard must vibrate 
forever in one’s memory. 
Never to have awakened 
early to a world that 
lay hailowed with the 
pervading peace of a 
golden dawn is to have 
missed a peculiar charm 
of Chosen, Land of the 
Morning Calm. 

A very dignified, perfect-mannered 
abbot showed us the temple treasures,— 
ancient paintings and manuscripts, some 
in Sanskrit, scrolls, vases, jade and 
bronze vessels, and a pearl prayer mat 
from India, said to have come with the 
fifty-three Buddhas. We were also 
shown the gilded reproduction of the 
Buddhas sitting on the root of an 
artificial elm-tree; at least there were 
originally fifty-three, but the years have 
spirited some away; those that remain 
are now guarded jealously. 

From Yo-Chon-Sa to Chang-An-Sa, 
or Temple of Eternal Rest, through the 
Inner Kongo, meant passing through 
two days of scenery which experienced 
travellers have pronounced unsurpassed 





A precarious crossing, though much less dangerous than several we 
found in the Diamond Mountains. 
a beast of burden, is here bringing home a load of fuel from the hills. 


The strong Korean cow, always 


in the world,—hoary peaks touching 
blue skies, steep defiles, babbling waters 
like the whispers of genii, Arcadian 
trails through parklike forests, fragrant 
foliage in rich profusion, making a 
labyrinthine paradise. At Fairy Look- 
out we gazed across to Twelve-Leap 
Cataract. The Valley of Ten Thousand 
Waterfalls meant sheer romance, cas- 
cades skimming over time-worn rocks, 
“singing as on a harp’. ‘Heaven’, a 
Korean writer acclaims, “is at the head 
of this valley”. The path perilously 
crossing and recrossing the river, led 
past Pearl Pool, Green Dragon Pool, 
Black Dragon Pool, Fire Dragon Pool, 
Spray Falls, Tortoise Boat, Guitar Pool, 
and a hundred others, as bewildering as 
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Koreans in their national white garb coming home from market, crossing the grassy dikes that form 


paths through the paddy fields. 





Korean women preparing ginseng for the market. The plant somewhat resembles a tomato with roots 
like a carrot. From the weird resemblance of the roots to human forms they are supposed to have tonic 


values, 





especially amongst the Chinese. The ginseng crop accounts in good measure for the prosperity 
of the old capital city of Songdo. 
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In a land where fenceless fields offer no protection against robbers, these watch towers are a common sight 


in autumn when the melons and other crops are ripe. 
“watch tower in the garden of cucumbers.’ 


they were enchanting. High up a per- 
pendicular path to a temple supported 
by two brass pillars disclosed an image 
of Kwannon in a cave beneath. 

Near by was Wailing Pool, in which 
a priest gave up his life, after a wager. 
His form is seen to-day in a corpse rock, 
also those of his two sons who followed 
him in filial piety. Father and sons 
were changed to spirits which have never 
ceased their mourning these hundreds of 
years. Beyond, a turn of the road 
suddenly exposed a colossal carving of 
the Buddha, five hundred years old, 
giving its priestly blessing to passing 
pilgrims. A little further on were other 
Buddhas, including our friends the 
fifth-three pioneer Gautama followers. 
From above the Pyo-Hoon-Sa group of 
temples the panoramic view of the 
twelve thousand peaks of the Diamond 
Mountains, with their castellated pin- 
nacles, colossal cliffs, and pine-crested 
peaks crowding against the skies, is 
said to have no equal for beauty in 
Japan or China. 

At Chang-An-Sa, built about fifteen 
hundred years ago, we thought we had 


These towers are said to be exactly Isaiah's 


’ 


never experienced anywhere such par- 
adisiacal peace. Far removed from the 
humdrum world, we were lulled by the 
vast serenity of the sylvan solitude. 
Situated on a grassy plateau in the midst 
of fairy evergreens and sky-touched 
peaks beside a boulderstrewn stream, 
the temples here have the richest and 
most colourful carvings. The imposing 
gateways in their gorgeousness would 
befit a king’s palace. 

Up the nearby River of the Yellow 
Shades, that being the Korean world 
that lies beneath this mortal existence, 
are the ruins of a thousand year old 
fortification, built by a persecuted king, 
and beyond it where the precipitous 
crowding rocks shut out the sunlight, 
beside an enchanting amber pool, rises 
Bright Mirror Rock, its smooth copper- 
coloured surface towering up to heaven. 
This rock reminded an ancient Korean, 
Suk Pong, of a mirror he had seen while 
wrongfully suffering punishment in 
Hades, which mirror in its power to 
reflect truthfully each man’s destiny, 
had proved his innocence and restored 
him back to earth. 





Q 
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The White Buddha is a conspicuous figure carved out of the granite on a mountainside near Seoul and 
painted white. 


In this world of dream and fancy we 
thought we had reached the consumma- 
tion of beneficient beauty, fit abode 
even for the immortals. On our return 
trip, however, from Yoo-Chon-Sa, after 
a night of rain, while we were zigzagging 
downwards, we came to a lookout ridge 
from which we saw spread before us a 
vista of landscape “sparkling with a 
glorious light,” the myriad greens of 
richly wooded peaks and enchanted 
valleys stretching away to the jade 
green reaches of the _ silver-streaked 
Japan Sea, shading into violet and vivid 
blues in the distance until merging with 
the clean, new-washed blue of the sky, 
a panorama impoverishing all powers of 
description. The intoxicating beauty 
set one’s soul pulsating with psalms. 
“The world dust was blown from one’s 
mind.”’ 

For the time being we did not need 
the warning of the monument to the 
holy No Ch’oon’s wife, which we passed 


on the trail, an uncompleted temple, 
which she was never allowed to finish. 
Legend accuses her of having left the 
sacred work of temple building to hurry 
home to see if her rice was burning. 
As a punishment for thus putting worldly 
things above the spiritual, she was not 
permitted to continue her holy enter- 
prise, and there her doomed temple 
stands, a warning to all who pass. 
What would have happened had she 
allowed the rice to burn, legend does not 
say. We fear, however, the poor crea- 
ture may have been between the deep 
sea and her perhaps not always holy 
husband or her mother-in-law. 

In thought we turned back, at the 
ever unfolding beauties, to the comely 
explanation of the Korean master al- 
ready quoted, that these mountains were 
the superb fashioning of the very gods, 
with dainty touches and trimmings from 
the very angels. 

















An Artist in the Maritimes 


By Florentine H. Hayden 


Fifty years ago comparatively little was known 
by the outside world of the charm of life and scenery 
in the Maritime Provintes. This was before the 
day of travel guides and tourist literature. What 
little they had heard of the country furnished 
enough of a certain curious interest to = 
two young New Englanders, an artist Florentine 
H. Hayden, and her literary friend Anna L. 
Ward. Making their way to Yarmouth, they 
travelled, in that leisurely fashion that has become 


x 


almost a lost art, around Nova Scotia, along the 
Bay of Fundy side of New Brunswick, and across 
the Strait of Northumberland to Prince Edward 
Island. Their combined impressions of life as it 
was in the Provinces down by the sea half a century 
ago have been embodied in the sketches and notes 
that follow. As interpretations of a day that is 
gone they have a value that can hardly be over- 


estimated. 
The Editor. 





Looking Toward Yarmouth from Milton, Nova Scotia 


The nearest port of entry from the United States 
is Yarmouth, r steamer from Boston; 
called by the Indians “‘Ke-poo-geth’’, meaning 
land’s end. 

At the head of the harbour three miles inland 
lies this “‘most maritime port of the world, in 
proportion to its population.’ Settled in the 
17th Century, Yarmouth was subsequently oc- 
cupied by colonies from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

To Yarmouth belongs the honour of having 
established the first Public Library in the Province, 
founded in 1823, known as “the Yarmouth Book 
Society’, name retained until 1879, then called 
“The Milton Library’’. The drive to Milton, 
(Mill Pond) a mile distant, affords an extended 
view of the harbour; also Yarmouth is a desirable 
point of entry into the moose hunting country. 


Many lovely drives and views are accessible, of 
the eighty lakes connected with the Tusket River, 
name bear. 

At Milton, we discovered a quaint shop, where 
goods had been upon the shelves for twenty years 
or more, trade had not been brisk, and pro- 
prietor who sat with feet upon a small stove, seemed 
in a contented mood, without urge of modern 
salesmanship. We were made welcome, and 
among the seeming junk on an upper loft, valuable 
historical magazines, relating to Nova Scotia, 
were unearthed, also a substantial brass fire screen 
that now protects our studio fireplace, treasured 
with other interesting souvenirs of old brass. 
Sailing away from Yarmouth we passed Coffin 
Island, and the light, which was placed in 1817, 
one of the first four lighthouses upon the Nova 
Scotia coast. 
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In the early morning we made the harbour of 
Lunenburg, the county seat. Like Halifax, it 
should first be seen F pay the sea. Schooners pass 
inward and outward as they go to or return from the 
Newfoundland fishing grounds; more dignified 

ing West Indies traders lie at anchor, or 
pat their wings to the breeze. 

Lunenburg is one of the quaintest towns of the 
Province. The inhabitants are chiefly German, 
Swiss and Montbeliards. The larger portion 
emigrated from Lunenburg, Germany. Previous 
to 1753 the place was known by the Indian name 
Metagash, signifying ‘‘milk-like’’, the appearance 
which the harbour assumes during or after a storm. 
Fortunately, we secured the services of William 
Townsend, a ~iZ,.. hie owner of a two- 
masted schooner, with we cruised about 
the bay. 








Lunenburg, 
Looking Toward Chester, 


Nova Scotia 


Landing at Spindlers’ Cove we went through pines 
and over ledges to the Ovens. We could not enter 
these well-known caves as the sea was rolling in at 
high tide. They are fourteen in number, the larger 
sixty feet in depth. Stopping at these marine 
caves, ches of one or two of them were made. 

Wandering along the shore, we came upon a 
small house with open door, where we were hospi- 
tably welcomed for luncheon, consisting of fresh 
milk, barl ley bread steaming from the oven, served on 
antique china plates, with medallion head of 
George I111 embossed, and border decoration, 
partly in lustre. 

Upon the table at which the skipper and we sat, 
was an immense old family bible, with heavy brass 
clasps, printed in German text, title page date, 
1783 at Lunenburg Germany; we coveted this 
treasure but “No, No; money will not buy it. My 
father brought it to America, now my children do 


not care for it, they speak English. When I am 
dead I will give it to you.” 
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The drive from Lunenburg to 
Chester is of exceptional beauty. Chester 
Basin at the head of Mahone Bay, 
islands like gems, an abrupt curve 





Dock, and Quaker Island 














and the white cozy homes of the 
village are in full view, the prettiest 
village on the south shore. The 
finest view was from the lantern room of the then 
incompleted Quaker Island lighthouse out in the 
bay, on a tiny Island, without a living tree. 

A strong surf made it impossible to land 
at the wharf. Our little craft was beached and 


carried through the surf by strong 


we were 
arms. Spliced ladders assisted us to climb to the 


lantern top. As a summer resort, Chester is 
decidedly the most atiractive on the Nova Scotia 
Atlantic ccast 


Looking from 
Quaker Island Light 


The view of views toward 
Chester, Nova Scotia, from 
the lantern top of Quaker 
Island light, from where 
this sketch was taken. 
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Halifax harbour is the pride of the Haligonians. 
Its magnificence no one will question, who has 
seen the broad expanse. On the left is Point 
Pleasant shore protected by Fort Ogilvie and with 
the huge Citadel above, and Bedford Basin, the 
paradise for yachtsmen. From Dartmouth Hill, 
the white painted ship of the Admiral, the black 
sides of the men-of-war, white sailing craft, Point 
Pleasant driveway, Government buildings and 
private homes, are caught in an extended view 
over Chebucto Harbour. 


Dauphney’s Head 
on St. Margaret’s 
Bay 


The Royal Mail 
Coach obligingly tarried 
“just five minutes, and 
no longer’’ to afford an 
opportunity to sketch 
the outiines of the fami- 
liar Dauphney’'s, known 
by the residents in that 
vicinity as “John George's Mountain’, the 
ownership resting in two brothers and bearing 
their names. Five minutes at such a place! A 
week would not suffice to satisfy the lover of the 
picturesqueness of grand sea and hill and forest. 
On and on the Royal Mail Coach was hurried, 
mail bags were deposited at proper places, and mail 
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Point Pleasant 

Road, Looking 

From Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 


The attractions of Point Pleasant are wholly 
nature's own; tree, fern and wild flowers grow 
untouched by garden's art. 

The Public Horticultural Gardens, on Spring 
Garden Road, in the very heart of the city, are 
extensive and artistically laid out. Halifax is 
unique. There is none like it in America and it 
has been said “there is none like it in other lands.” 
It is an historic city — the first settlement 
of the English in Nova Scotia. Here, most kindly 
hospitality greeted us, and through the years we 
hold memories of lasting friendships. 





gathered, to be carried to Halifax. The change of 
horses was speedily accomplished, for be it known, 
this line was prompt to the minute in reaching its 
relay stables. The driver's watch did constant service, 
and the six fine horses, drawing Her Majesty's 
mail coach seating ten passengers, seemed to 
appreciate the dignity of their service. 
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Annapolis Basin and Digby Gut 
Looking from Joggins Bridge, 
Nova Scotia 
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To gather the Annapolis Basin into one delightful 
picture its charm is best viewed from the outlying 
hills of Digby—the rivers, or properly sea-creeks, 
Moose, Bear and Annapolis, through whose 
channels the tide mingles with streams of fresh 
water. Sometimes fogs drift through Digby Channel 
or climb to the top of the mountains and are blown 
inland from the Bay of Fundy. 


An entrance from sea is made through North 
Mountain by the world famous St. George's 
Channel, familiarly known as “Digby Gut", a 
corruption it is thought of “Digby Cut’. The 
approach from the Bay of Fundy is exceedingly 
picturesque. The vessel is headed for a bold shore 
through which appears no opening; the helmsman 
suddenly changes his course, reaching a tide- 
swept defile a mile in width, and on either side 
are rocky bluffs. 


Grand Falls, 
St. John River, 
New Brunswick 


A trip was made up the St. John to Woodstock. 
At Grand Falls we climbed around the gorge ledges 
at a great height, overlooking the swiftly tumbling 
falls into the wild current of the river below. Not 
a very safe expedition to be made without a 
guide, and where a misstep would mean an end to 
our further explorations. However, this experi- 
ence seemed to us to be worth the risk taken. 
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This remarkable phenomenon witnessed here, 
draws many sightseers. By a curious natural 
formation of land at this point of the 
shore, the inrushing tide is driven into this wedge- 
shaped bay with such tremendous force that a 
wall of water from three to four feet in height, 


Old Market House, 
Pictou, Nova 
Scotia 


Here we found a thriving town, where people 
seemed alive to business. Situated on a fine 
harbour, it was settled in 1780 and originally 
called ‘‘Tinmouth"’ and afterwards ‘‘Walmsley’’. 

Looking for the picturesque, we discovered an 
ancient and quaint building in the very heart of 
what seemed to be the business district, the Old 
Market House erected in the year 1844. It served 
the community for fifty years or more but finally 
outgrew its usefulness and was demolished in 1898. 
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The Bore, Moncton, 
New Brunswick 


holding its form with curling wave crests, dashes 
onto the river . Vessels on the look- 
out take advantage of the advancing water and 
riding upon the crest of the first wave, are 
carried with great speed and without other pro- 
pelling power to land their cargoes. 





In 1923 was celebrated the 150th anniversary 
{1% arrival La the Scotch pioneers who founded 
town. The Market place became a spacious 
square, the buildings on the right in the sketch 
were torn down; even the gas lamp post has dis- 
appeared. Here was placed the monument depict- 
ing a Highlander in pioneer costume. To-day it 


stands south of the county building, the structure 

showing at back of the sketch. Electricity 

— gas. Thus the old gives way to the 
nT. 
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Sydney, 
Cape Breton 


F Deep hills of the lower 
carboniferous series guard 
the Cape Breton Island 
shore; upon the Nova 
Scotia side the headlands 
of Cape Porcupine’s lofty 
baldness. Diminutive as is 
the strait of Canso which 
separates Cape Breton and 
Nova Scotia, a mile wide 
and fifteen miles in length, 
its maritime importance is 
remarkable. Through this 
narrow highway, wonder - 
fare - picturesque “more 


pass in twelve 
aie than through any 
other straight, that of Gibraltar excepted”. A 


century ago, a traveller tells us ‘‘there was not an 
inhabitant upon Cape Breton Island side, and 
but one on the near Nova Scotia mainland.”’ 
Immigration from the Islands and Highlands of 
Scotland brought great changes in Cape Breton. 
The Gaelic of the mother tongue was transplanted. 
Cape Breton will never cease to be a Scottish land, 
where the sound of the bagpipe will ever be heard. 
We took the risk of October seas and winds much 
dreaded by the mariner when making the entrance 


Souris Harbour, 
Prince Edward 
Island 


Prince Edward island, sea-encircled ‘‘Garden cf 
the Gulf’’ is a paradise during the summer months, 
an atmosphere absolutely pure where fog is 
practically unknown. Epayguit in the Micmac 
means “a on the waves’’. Hurry is un- 
known even on the “‘one-horse railroad’’. But why 
should one hurry over the two hundred and ten 
miles from Tignish to Souris? Souris, settled by 
the French Acadians about the middle of the last 
century, received from them the present name 
owing to the large number of mice with which the 
place was infested. There is a shallow harbour, 
the entrance seldom closed by ice. Half a score 
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to Sydney Harbour, early called “Baie des Espa- 
gnols’’ and once the seat of government of Cape 
Breton. It is a miniature paradise, but the glory 
of Sydney, the old Colonial Capital, has departed. 
Grass grown streets follow the curving banks of the 
Bay. British and American vessels ride at anchor. 
The coal territory extends for two hundred and 
eighty miles, following the line of the coast out 
under the Atlantic. Of the twenty Nova Scotia 


coal mines, seventeen are in Cape Breton. 





of years before, there were not more than a dozen 

uses; as we saw it a village of two thousand 
population, mostly Highlanders. Here connection 
may be made by steamer for the Magdalen Islands, 
and the French Island, St. Pierre-Miquelon, 
places we later visited. 

Native Gaelic is the language spoken by the people 
and the tongue of the French is not forgotten in 
their land of adoption. We climbed to the Souris 
lighthouse. Cape St. George on the Nova Scotia 
coast we saw distinctly, and the bold cliffs of Port 
Hood of Cape Breton, and from here obtained this 
sketch of Souris and water view to the south. 
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A chapel for the Féte-Dieu procession in the bay at Isle-aux-Coudres. 


Canadian National Railways Photograph. 
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A windmill at Isle-aux-Coudres. 


Isle aux 
By Marius 


ing which I have seen on Isle- 
aux-Coudres (Hazel Island) ,a few 
may throw light upon the past life of 
an island folk unlike any other on the 
St. Lawrence. These typical objects 
are: a strangely attractive rocking 
chair made by Pére Mailloux; a woven 
blanket with brightly dyed woolen 
patterns called paresseuse boutonnue 
(idly twisted knots); a grandfather 
clock with wooden movements, bearing 
the mark of Fortin, a craftsman from 
Port-Joli; and a small sailing-ship 
from the hands of Harvey, a seaman. 
These seemingly disconnected things 
serve like yarn to weave on an imaginary 
loom a fabrie of isolated existence 
among the most self-contained people 
on this continent. And out of mixed 


MONG objects worth remember- 
y 
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From a drawing by Arthur Lismer. 


Coudres 


BaRBEAU 


threads will develop a picture as individ- 
ual as a boutonnue blanket and cozily 
reminiscent as a Mailloux chair with a 
tale of its-own to tell. 

The rocking chair made 
Mailloux, in Leclere’s house at “La 
Baleine’’ (the Whale), arrested my 
attention: its appeal was instantaneous 
and I wanted to own it. Its charm 
came from its shape and character; for 
it had character as a work of art, and it 
was painted lacquer red. The high 
back, broadening towards the top, 
consisted of perpendicular slats in each 
of which were carved diamonds, s’s, 
clovers and hearts. The seat, skilfully 
shaped, came forward with a slight 
upward surge between side arm-rests 
ending with fiddle heads of consummate 
finesse. And the rockers, arched and 


by Pére 
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Two of the hardwood chairs made by the late Joseph Mailloux, now at the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 


sweeping, would cradle perpetual illu- 
sions and outlast generations. In it have 
sat in comfort many islanders who were 
fond of resting, in the winter, from the 
labours of the farm and, their feet upon a 
slender board connecting the tips of the 
runners, were wont to tell fantastic 
tales of adventures in fairyland. 

Pére Joseph Mailloux, who had carved 
this rocking chair out of hard maple, 
was a skilled joiner whose career deserved 
investigation. Indeed his accomplish- 
ments soon came to light on the island, 
and at Cap-au-Corbeau (Raven Cape), 


where I found more of his chairs, 
straight as well as rocking, and other 
fine examples of cabinet-making. Here 


was a folk artists unsurpassed among 
his kind, whose origins were really 
intriguing, for craftsmanship is not 
usually self-explained: it proceeds from 
a tradition; and talent such as this is 
likely to flow from a gifted heredity. 


Before the problem could be solved, 
Victoire Pednaud produced a bedspread 
of paresseuse boutonnue which was 
a work of art unsurpassed in its kind — 
a masterpiece of design and colour. 
On its fairly thick tissue of creamy 
white homespun were inset a number 
of large bold designs which formed a 
rhapsody of bright barbaric colours, 
softened by age, yet seemingly as 
fresh as on the day of their infusion. 

Most of the designs were obviously 
traditional, though vitalized here with 
an originality which comes from pro- 
longed folk practise in isolation. Four 
rows of squatty Maltese crosses were 
interspersed with candle-holders, flower 
pots with stylized plants the branches 
of which ended with large round fruit, 
a lone Roman cross in a corner and, 
on the opposite side, a fish so Jong and 
lean that it was obviously meant as 
lenten, and an ornate saw-horse that 
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seemed a forgotten symbol out of the 
apocalypse. This brilliant array of 
rustic designs was irregularly, though 
artfully, distributed over the whole 
surface, which was surrounded by a 
wide border and divided into three 
parts lengthwise by wide bands consist- 
ing of fret patterns of diamonds and 
dominoes. 

The colours in this tapestry-like 
spread were mostly drawn from veg- 
etables, barks and roots, according to 
ancient recipes, such as the “savoyanne”’ 
roots or golden rod for bright yellow, 
mountain ash for grey blue, cherry 
bark or a marsh bush called ‘“‘bois de 
savanne” for brown, soft maple bark 
for blue, onion peels, tea leaves, alder 
bark, copper exide, lye and imported 
south American woods such as quinquina 
for red, and other tints from a variety 
of ingredients and mixtures. In order 
that the colour might remain fixed, the 
dyed wool had to be boiled in a solution 
of spring water and salt water from the 


sea. And such permanence resulted 
from this treatment that Victoire 
Pednaud’s bedspread, though it had 
been made by her mother and was 


eighty years old, still remained fresh 
and lovely —a delight to the eye and 
a temptation to the acquisitive beholder. 
Indeed, I purchased this bedspread and 
A. Y. Jackson, the well-known Canadian 
artist who was with me at the time, 
would have been glad to buy it. About 
fifteen more of these old “boutonnues’”’, 


all of which are original and differently 
patterned, have since come to light on 
the island, and most of them now are 
treasured by the National Gallery and 
the National Museum of Canada. They 
form a splendid collection of Canadian 
textiles which can compare with the, 
best anywhere. 

Like the Mailloux chair, the Pednaud 
bedspread was too complex and artful 
to be an improvised piece of crafts- 
manship. It surely had a story behind 
it and went back to some noted proto- 
type. All that could be learned at 
first, however, was that the Pednaud 























A typical old woman of 
the Isle-aux-Coudres dis- 
trict and a bed-spread with 
a number of original 
designs in coloured wools 
which, as a young woman, 
some sixty years ago, she 
embroidered. 
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Beating the flax, in the Demeules family at La Baleine, Isle-aux-Coudres. 


women of sixty to a hundred years ago 
were not the only ones to make buttoned 
blankets. Other old women, mostly 
related to each other, have also woven 
similar blankets, as do even now, in 
most of Charlevoix county, younger 
women who imitate their elders without 
approaching their achievements. Min- 
eral dyes have now cheapened the colour, 
in the so-called Murray-Bay “‘portiéres”’ 
and bedspread, and the woolen texture 
is spun quite sparingly for the traders 
and the tourists. 

Island women formerly used to adorn 
their blankets with button-like knots 
which stood out of the spun in relief 
and formed broad patterns. One day 
about a hundred years ago, at a time 
of political upheaval and great scarcity, 
they found themselves short of candle- 
wick which served as material for the 
buttons and was imported from Quebec. 
So they were forced to use their own 
local wool as a substitute. One of them, 
perhaps a Pednaud or a Mailloux, 
dyed wool, as the process of dying and 
boiling in salt water stiffened the thread 
and gave it more body for the knots. 


And the experiment proved a success: 
it was a real discovery —a landmark 
in time for island handicrafts. The 
women marvelled at the results, and 
would never again use candle-wick 
which they had to buy when money 
was scarce. Out of their hands, for their 
own use and pleasure, these habitant 
mothers fashioned for many years one 
of the finest decorated textiles in 
existence. And their creation has given 
rise to the “boutonné” blanket of 
Murray Bay. 

The ultimate origin of the technique 
of weaving, of producing the knots and 
of dying, however, was beyond the 
reach of simple questions at the moment, 
for generations of weavers have passed 
out of existence without leaving written 
records. But for the rocking chair and 
the “‘boutonnue” a solution might un- 
expectedly come from outside. 

Who were these Mailloux and Ped- 
nauds, so talented in wood carving and 
weaving, whose craft obviously rests 
upon old French traditions? 

The Mailloux and the Pednauds 
are neighbours at Cap-a-la-Roche, 
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An old stone house on the north side of Isle-aux-Coudres. 


(Rock Cape) on the northeast side of the 
island, facing Les Eboulements, and they 
have intermarried for generations. The 
present Mme Jacob Mailloux is Victoire 


Pednaud, and Mme Hilaire Pednaud 
is related to the Mailloux. Even now 
both women are the most inventive 


makers of ‘“‘boutonnues”’ on the island. 
One of them invented a new design, 
now very popular, that of the Bee with 
outspread wings. 

Grandfather Pednaud figured out, 
over thirty years ago, that his family 
some day might be grateful to him for 
planting and grafting fruit trees on 
his farm and enlarging his small orchard. 
And he was far from mistaken. For his 
orchard now has grown to a plantation 
of over two thousand trees, and, by 
way of imitative expansion among his 
relatives and neighbours, to about forty 
thousand apple, plum and cherry trees 
on the high plateau facing the north 
towards Eboulements and Baie St. Paul. 
And a number of islanders are now 
thriving because of his forethought and 
their own industry. The island apples, 
the greenings in particular, are the best 
and most carefully graded in the province ; 
and their market has extended from 


Chicoutimi to Quebec, where demand 
exceeds production. 

The Mailloux, however, take prece- 
dence of the Pednauds, for they are not 
so confined to the island and their name 
is better known. Pére Joseph Mailloux 
of Eboulements was the best folk-tale 
teller of his district; the other Joseph 
Mailloux of Cap-au-Corbeau, his distant 
cousin, carved the rocking chairs, and 
his three brothers were also skilful 
joiners; and another branch of the clan 
was found at Petite-Riviére, farther up 
the river. The leading names of a 
former generation of this group were 
Jacob and Vital, and Vital was the 
cousin of the Grand Vicar Mailloux, 
an educationalist and a leading member 
of the clergy who once revisited the 
island and wrote an interesting record 
of his visit. 

When recently questioned about the 
origin of the Mailloux, some aged 
members of the family answered that 
their earliest remembered ancestor in 
Canada was Jean Mailloux, an architect. 
Indeed, Jean Mailloux was a leading 
architect at Quebec, in the first part of 
the eighteenth century, and as architects 
in those days were also wood carvers, 
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Harvey, of Isle-aux-Coudres, building a new ferry-boat. 


Jean must have been a_ practising 
craftsman with apprentices. Two women 
in his family also learned embroidery 
and tapestry-making at the Ursulines, 
where they were educated. The first of 
these was his wife, Marie Amiot. And 
the arts of carving and tapestry-making 
must have been handed down from that 
time to the later generation that moved 
out of town to the north-east coast and 
Isle-aux-Coudres. 

This remembrance of heredity explains 
the skill and the initiative still manifest 
in the Mailloux family on the lower 
St. Lawrence. The talent in carving 
here goes back to high professional 
standards, and the twisted knot of the 
paresseuse boutonnue is derived from 
tapestry-making presumably as it was 
taught by the Ursulines in Quebec, 
because the process of introducing 
coloured threads by hand into the fabric 
while it is made on the loom, belongs to 
tapestry-making. The main difference 
is that the Canadian loom on which the 
boutonnue is made is basse lice (horizon- 
tal), whereas at the Gobelins in France 
and elsewhere, it is haute lice (perpen- 
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dicular). From the Mailloux the 
boutonnue or felk-tapestry of Charlevoix 
county passed on to others and, in 
more than two hundred years, it has 
spread to a number of habitant homes at 
Isle-aux-Coudres and Charlevoix county, 
but not to other districts in French 
Canada, not even to the Island of 
Orléans. 

Harvey’s grandfather clock at Isle- 
aux-Coudres introduces another story — 
that of works of art imported into the 
island and of strangers of a different 
extraction gaining a foothold there; 
because on its dial the clock bears the 
mark of Fortin, from Port-Joli, on the 
south shore across the river. Clocks 
with wooden movements were made at 
scattered points in Quebec, and Port-Joli 


was a centre for professional wood 
carving after 1800. Two architect- 


carvers of the Quevillon school settled 
there for the construction and decoration 
of the churches on the lower St. Lawrence 
and trained many craftsmen, among 
whom appears Fortin, the maker of 
the Harvey clock. 
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The outdoor bake-oven in use. 


This clock was not the only importa- 
tion of its type, for after the Conquest 
the islanders began to build sailing 
ships, to travel up and down the river, 
and to trade commodities with their 
neighbours. More than formerly in 
touch with the world, they wanted like 
the others to have a fine parish 
church. So they engaged craftsmen — 
LeVasseur, Baillairgé and David — to 
decorate their new church and two 
processional chapels with altars, statues, 
reredos and fitting ornaments. This 
church, as can be seen in a picture of it, 
was quite like its contemporaries of 
Quebec, and some wood carvings still 
preserved are remarkable, among them 
the statues of St. Louis and St. Flavien, 
a small tabernacle by Baillairgé with 
the Garden of Gethsemane carved in 
relief and beautifully gilded on its front. 

Among the outsiders invited to equip 
the church were Ranvoyzé and Amiot, 
the Quebec silversmiths, who furnished 
chalices and sacred vessels, and abbé 
Créguy, curé of Baie St. Paul, who 
painted a large tableau of St. Louis, the 
patron saint of the island. This tableau 
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is now preserved at the Bishopric of 
Chicoutimi. 

The David family, represented by a 
woodcarver who decorated the old church 
with a large choir reredos, belonged for 
a while, after 1771, to Isle-aux-Coudres. 
The well-known wood carvers of the 
Quevillon group, Louis-Basil and Fleury 
David of a generation later presumably 
were of the same stock. Nearer our 
time, the new church was enriched with 
much woodwork and large altars by 
Louis Jobin, the noted sculptor of the 
Beaupré coast. Indeed, the islanders 
vied with other parishes in the support 
of fine arts as soon as they took to the 
sea in sailing ships and became acquaint- 
ed with their neighbours up the river. 

How did the islanders begin to build 
ships and travel down to the sea? 
These pursuits were not hereditary to 
them; they were not sea folk but tillers 
of the soil and craftsmen. This new 
salling among them is symbolized by 
the model boats which the Harveys are 
fond of carving in the idle season, when 
they are not actually busy on the river 
or building ships on the shores of their 
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The family watches with interest while grand’mére makes soap in the old-fashioned manner. 


island. For the Harveys are the only 
true sea folk here and perhaps also on 
the adjacent main coast. 

According to a family tradition, the 
forebears of the Harveys were three 
Seottish brothers who landed at Isle- 
aux-Coudres at the Conquest and settled 
among the French habitants. The name 
of Harvey appears on the early island 
records, also on the 1784 seigniorial 
accounts at Murray Bay; and another 
branch of the family has been located 
at St. Irénée for many years. The 
descendants of the early Scottish sailors, 
though they have since become French 
Canadian, still retain some features of 
their Celtic ancestors. The best-known 
among them, Jean-Charles Harvey, a 
Quebec writer, told me that there are 
still two racial types in his family, and, 
as an instance, his daughter Jeanne 
would be mistaken anywhere for a 
purely Scottish girl. The same traits 
are often observed on the island and 
the main coast, where Scottish character- 
istics often reappear under a_ thin 
disguise, and a name such as Murray 
has been changed into the French Muret. 
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The infusion of northern Celtic blood 
has had a telling effect on the island, 
that of broadening the outlook of the 
landed element, of drawing some of 
its men to the sea for a living, and of 
fostering a sense of adventure which, 
failing the steadiness of the majority, 
might have turned to instability. For 
the Harveys are still boat builders, 
sailors and fond of an adventure. 

Some of the Harveys recently built a 
ferry boat and they monopolize the river 
traffic between the island and the 
mainland. The Harveys of Branch 
Cape (Cap-a-la-Branche) on the west 
end, and their neighbours the Dufours, 
have for many years controlled porpoise 
hunting for oil; this formerly was a 
local feature. 

These people remind us of the sea-folk 
on the coast of Europe; yet, despite 
opportunities, they never plundered the 
wreckage on their shores. The salvage 
of the Rosalynde in 1832 brought to 
them from London a remarkable tribute 
of gratitude in the form of a beautiful 
silver ewer engraved to commemorate 
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Spinning is still a household art at Isle-aux-Coudres. 


the event and now preserved at the 
Quebec Bishopric. 

In the autumn the Harveys and their 
kin load ships with the potato harvest 
of the island, sail for Quebee with their 
cargo, dispose of it, and buy for them- 
selves a few kegs of whisky which they 
sample on their way back. 

Peculiar examples of a sea-mind and 
folk beliefs are common on the island, 
for instance in the stories of the Rock of 
Cailla and the warnings to Pére Compain 
of the death of the legendary Pére 
Labrosse. 

Roche-a-Cailla emerges at low tide 
a mile away from the shore, and Cailla, 
long ago, used to go out and mumble 
his confidences to the sea; he only 
mumbled and moaned, for he was dumb 
and his mind ever thrilled with fancies 
and aberrations. Did he want to preach 
to the little fishes like the good St. 
Francis, although he had only one word 
to utter, that is, Cailla! Cailla! his own 
name ? 

One autumn morning, at the low 
tide of the moon, he proceeded to his 
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rock and sat there in mute ecstasy, 
pouring out his innocent soul to the 
mirage that drew him ever onwards. 
Failing to take notice of the returning 
tide, he found himself marooned on 
his rock and the elements challenged 
his mystic powers. He blessed the sea 
in the direction of the Four Winds, but 
the rising waters took no heed of him. 
Aroused, he remembered the Frog of 
folk tales that once swallowed the sea 
and caused a great drought in the 
kingdom, and he thought he was the 
mighty Frog. Beginning forthwith to 
swallow the sea, he kept on swallowing 
the water away from his rock, until the 
people ashore, who had noticed his 
plight, hastened in a boat to his rescue 
in the nick of time. But Cailla, consider- 
ing them enemies of the Frog who were 
once more coming with a lance to 
pierce its bladder and release the stolen 
waters, fought them back every inch 
and nearly fell into the sea to drown. 
And ever since this rock, a mile away 
from shore, has been called the Roche-a- 
Cailla. 
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Other household task done, the thrifty housewife bustes herself at the loom. 


The islanders gazed intently out to 
sea when, at times, it withheld long 
awaited news of the return of absent 
relatives. To relieve the tension of 
anxiety, they shared with their neigh- 
bours of the north and the far south 
shore a system of fire signals which 
enabled them to send off simple messages 

some one was ill, very ill, or dead; 
a child was born; the porpoise season 
had begun and the catch was good 

A flag was also used to speed home 
a bit of news for which the folk ashore 
could not wait another moment. 

Sometimes neither flag nor fire were 
needed to project information across 
the spaces. Significant news travelled 
of its own accord to distant points and 
struck a vibrant chord in seemingly 
unexpectant souls. As once they did, 
when Mme Nairne heard a gunshot as 
she stood in the kitchen at her manor 
at Murray Bay. And she cried out, 
“Tom is dead!’ which meant that her 
son Thomas Nairne, the seigneur, had 
just been killed at Chrysler’s Farm. 

According to folk-belief, the news of 
Pére Labrosse’s death, in 1782, flashed 


from Tadoussac through the air to 
Isle-aux-Coudres. 

One evening, Pére Labrosse foretold 
his own death, saying, ‘‘My friends, I 
bid you good night — for Eternity: this 
is the last time you see me alive. At 
midnight I shall change to a corpse, and 
the bell at my chapel shall toll a call. 
Then you must go to Isle-aux-Coudres 
for Pére Compain, who will be waiting 
for you at the sand bar. Of storm or 
foul weather have no fear, for I pledge 
your safe return.” 

Pére Compain, curé of the island, was 
at home reading, when he heard the bell 
of his church toll a death call at mid- 
night. Surprised, he walked out to his 
church and heard a voice. ‘‘Pére 
Labrosse is dead! You must go down 
to Tadoussac and bury him. A canoe 
will land at the lower end of the island 
for you to-morrow morning.” And, 
before dawn, Pére Compain stood on 
the sandy point waiting for the canoe. 
A swift craft touched the land only a 
moment and conveyed him miraculously 
to the Tadoussac chapel where he buried 
his friend the missionary. 
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Historic accuracy is quite irrelevant 
when it comes to Pére Labrosse, whose 
reputation of sanctity has given rise to 
legends. Another story about Labrosse 
even speaks of his temptations to doubt 
the mystery of Redemption and his 
having lapsed into a “black mass” in 
consequence. He is said to have died 
at the altar during the midnight mass 
at Christmas, to have been buried at 
Chicoutimi, and his remains later to 
have been brought down to Tadoussac. 
But this is all folk belief, in the margin 
of recorded truth. 

Pére Labrosse actually died in April, 


and was buried at Tadoussac by Compain, 
though the fragments of the skull and 
the lock of hair now preserved at the 
Tadoussac chapel under his name may 
be those of Pére Coquart who prede- 
ceased Labrosse by two score years. 
But these points mean little in them- 
selves when compared to the legends that 
sweep the mind into entrancing belief 
in far and lonely places. Indeed, Pére 
Labrosse canonized or not, is a saint, 
and jhis relics are still revered at the 
little Tadoussac chapel where he died 
after the bell had tolled midnight. 





A “boutonnue”’ of Isle-aux-Coudres. The designs are of brilliant colours, obtained from vegetable 
dyes. About seventy years old. Property of the National Museum of Canada. 
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The ruins of the old mill at La Trappe. 











The convent at Oka is the oldest building in the village. 


Two Centuries in Oka 


By Cuarces A. Tupper 


BOUT 33 miles west of Montreal 
on the right bank of the Ottawa 
river lies the village of Oka. 

Nestled snugly on a broad point of 
land below pine-clad hills, Oka has an 
air of repose, an impression strength- 
ened by the purple grandeur of 
Mount Calvary in the distance. In 
this village is found the history of two 
centuries; not in book, but in quaint 
old houses surviving among more modern 
buildings; in wind-swept stone chapels 
on the mountain; and in long sombre 
rows of pines. Three different peoples 
reside in this one spot, Lroquois Indians, 
French and English. Commonly, three 
languages are spoken on the street and 
many of these people speak all three. 

In the year 1729 a group of about 
400 Iroquois were persuaded by the 
French priests to make their home on 
the shores of the Lake of Two Mountains. 
Their new village was called Oka, after 


their chief’s name. The site of their 
village had already been prepared for 
them to some extent by the Gentlemen 
of St. Sulpice who had first come there 
in 1721. It was the admirable intention 
of these priests to direct the Indians 
along the paths of peace and prosperity 
and to watch over their religious welfare. 
Here. the Indians fished, hunted and 
also started to practice the ways of 
the white man. They built log houses, 
cultivated gardens and went to mass 
regularly. The tranquil course of their 
life went on undisturbed until the arrival 
of Francois Picquet in 1733. He was a 
zealous missionary of the Order of 
St. Sulpice in Canada, and being sent 
to the mission at Oka, did all in his 
power to christianize the Indians. As 


a final effort he erected a calvary, 
“which,” says one of his letters, “is 
the best monument to religion in 


Canada.” 
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Poultry is raised on modern principles. 


A large cross was planted on the 
summit of one of the two mountains 
behind Oka. A roadway was made 
from Oka village to the top along which 
were built 4 stone chapels and 3 more 
at the summit, making 7 in all. The 
chapels were vaulted and each one 
contained a large picture depicting some 
scene from the Passion of our Saviour. 
These paintings had been brought from 
France as copies of the chief works of 
the masters, but the dampness con- 
centrated in these little chapels lost 
in the woods and the pictures were in 
danger of becoming spoiled. Thus some 
successors of Father Picquet brought 
the originals down to the church at 
Oka, The canvas paintings were re- 
placed by wood-carvings based as much 
as possible on the paintings themselves. 
These naive wood-carvings done in the 
eighteenth century are now valuable 
specimens of the French-Canadian wood- 
carver’s art. 

If one wishes to visit Oka, he may 
come to Como by train and then cross 


the Lake of Two Mountains on the ferry 
On my most recent trip I proceeded 


The chick-house at La Trappe. 


by taxi from the village of La Trappe 
whence I made my way to the office 
of the monastery and asked in halting 
French if I might wander around the 
monastery to view the different buildings, 
ete. 

“But yes, certainly it is permitted!” 
the Brother exclaimed. 

Having seen a notice outside to the 
effect that cameras were not allowed, 
I questioned him about it. “Could I 
take pictures with my camera?” I 
inquired. 

He then explained that it was against 
the rules to allow pictures to be taken 
in the monastery itself, but that out- 
side the immediate vicinity of the chapel 
it was allowed. 

This was a setback, as the cheese 
factory, source of the famous Oka 
delicacy, was only a short distance 
from the chapel and I wanted especially 
to obtain a picture of it. Then an idea 
struck me and I asked. 

“May I not stand on the highway to 
take a picture of the cheese factory 


from there ?”’ 
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The butter and cheese factory from which comes the famous Oka cheese. 


With a hearty laugh the good monk 
replied: “We could not hinder you 
from doing that, for you would be on 
government property.” 

Thus leaving the wicket with my 
camera, I started off. I determined to 
visit the chicken houses first of all. 
Strolling along up through a graceful 
avenue of poplars, I arrived at the 
group of chicken houses. Here I was 
met by that famous monk Brother 
Wilfrid, the originator of the first 
all-Canadian chicken ‘‘The Chantecler.”’ 
It took from 1908 to 1918 of continuous 
experimenting to produce this superlative 
fowl. The breeds crossed to result in 
the Chantecler were the Cornish, White 
Leghorn, Rhode Island Red, Wyandotte 
and White Plymouth Rock. The purpose 
was to combine as far as possible the 
good laying qualities of the Leghorn, 
with the table quality of the heavier 
breeds, and obtain a white fowl that 
would stand the cold winter climate in 
Canada. So well did he succeed that 


in 1918 it was accepted by the American 
Poultry Association to take its place 
as a breed in the Standard of Perfection. 
This new breed was so warmly acknow- 


ledged by the public that a Chantecler 
Breeders’ Association was organized. 
Since then Chantecler societies have 
sprung up throughout the whole Domi- 
nion. 

The Oka hen houses present a model 
of proficiency and cleanliness. These 
houses also possess all the modern 
equipment necessary to the successful 
raising of chicks. An interesting sight 
is the huge electric incubator which has 
a capacity of 8,000 eggs. Last spring 
28,000 chicks were hatched, after which 
they were shipped all over the country. 
The houses for the laying hens are also 
models of perfection. Under those roofs 
are 1,700 laying fowl. The eggs from 
these are all weighed and graded before 
shipment. The work done in this line 
by Brother Wilfrid has encouraged and 
helped the nearby farmers. They are 
going in for poultry more and more. 

Brother Wilfrid is not only interested 
in poultry, but, also has a very fine 
strain of dogs. His chief prize is the 
“Belleville Mischief’, a cocker spaniel 
which has 10 champions in her pedigree. 

After bidding adieu to Brother Wilfrid 
I made my way to the Agricultural 
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College which is situated on the crown 
of a high hill. There one catches sight 
of two imposing buildings. The older 
one, built of brick, is now used as the 
Veterinary college, while the Agricultural 
section was but recently completed in 
1931. This new building is a white 
stone structure six stories in height. 
It measures 250 feet long possessing 
two lateral wings 158 x 40 feet and 
109 x 42 respectively. The main central 
division houses the classes of economics. 
The right wing is entirely taken up by 
the extensive laboratories for plant 
diseases, botany, bacteriology, etc. The 
left wing is reserved as a guest house; 
also in this wing is an infirmary and a 
number of classrooms for short courses 
in Agriculture. The Oka Agriculture 
Institute can now house 300 students. 
The lectures are delivered by an able 
staff of lay professors and monks. 

On entering I was greeted by Father 
Léopold, who is the principal of the 
agriculture college. He is a_ positive 
man and comes right to the crux of the 
matter on hand at a moment’s notice. 
He must also be a student of psychology, 
for he can anticipate many questions 
The central chapel on Mount Calvary. before one asks them and yet, withal, 
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The main building of the Agricultural College at Oka. 
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One of the farrs buildings belonging to the Order of St. Sulpice at Oka. 


he is kindly and tactful. From him I 
learnt the history of the great monastery, 
a tale of back-breaking industry, of 
faithful prayer and of ceaseless energy. 

In the year 1881 the Sulpician Order 
in the Parish of Oka donated 1,800 
acres of virgin forest to the Trappists, 
who at once began to build up their 
monastery. In August 1891 the new 
monastery was made a Priory, and on 
March the 28th. following, an Abbey, 
Dom Antoine Oger being elected first 
abbot. Dom Antoine took as his motto, 
“In Sudore et Patientia’”’. Well must he 
have followed that motto, for his arduous 
toils were pursued by misfortunes, 
especially the conflagration of 1902, 
which nearly destroyed the whole of 
the monastery buildings. He was 
obliged to rebuild the main residence 
and part of the stables. He died on 
Aug. Ist, 1913, and was succedeed by 
Dom Pancome Gaboury who still pre- 
sides over the Abbey. 

In the year 1892 the Abbey of Our 
Lady of the Lake became the Agricultural 
branch of the University of Montreal 
and was thereafter aided financially by 
the Quebec government. The work of 
enlarging the accommodation was carried 
on slowly until the year 1907 when it 





At the Oka waterfront is this relic of wars between 


French and Indians. 
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Monks at work in the blossoming orchard. 


began to function as a seat of learning. 
Its chief course was a scientific one of four 
years, leading to a University degree. 
However, a shorter, more practical 
course of two years duration was also 
included. 

At the request of the University of 
Montreal, the faculty of Veterinary 
Science has also been established. Nota- 
ble research work has been done in this 
department, especially in the line of cow 
diseases. Under the direction of Dr. J. 
M. Rosell, Dr. Veilleux, Dr. Panisset and 
Prof. Toupin, an experiment was con- 
ducted to prevent mastitis in cows. Not 
only were they interested in the preven- 
tion of the disease, but also sought to 
cure it by means of vaccination. Father 
Léopold stated that 85°% to 90% of the 
cows thus vaccinated will be cured. This 
vaccine was prepared at La Trappe by 
the assistant veterinary, Dr. Brochu. 
Such experiments as this will certainly 
be of great service to the world of 
Agriculture. Thus farmers who have 
cows afflicted by mastitis, one of the 
signs of which is stringy milk, may 
have them cured by vaccination. 

Through this department the now 
popular drink called ‘‘Yoghourt” was 


introduced into Canada from Europe. 
product is 


This produced from the 


fermentation of milk by the insertion 
of certain powerful bacteria. The result 
is a pure white substance which looks 
not unlike sour cream, and is a health- 
ful and invigorating food. 

Another product of La Trappe is the 
famous Oka cheese. A herd of 120 
milch cows supplies the milk from which 
the cheese is manufactured. Generally 
the Quebec farmer is a great producer 
of the cheddar cheese, which has become 
an everyday commodity on the market. 
The Trappist Fathers of Oka, however, 
thought that the manufacture of a 
special kind of cheese would bring in 
bigger returns than the ordinary ched- 
dar. The secret of the manufacture 
of Oka cheese was given to them by a 
visiting French monk. Although it is 
manufactured in secret, yet it is said 
that the early processes in its production 
are much the same as in the manufacture 
of cheddar. The Oka cheeses are given 
their peculiar flavour in the process of 
curing. Each day cheese is painted 
with salt brine, but the exact number 
of times this is done is known only 
to the monks themselves. 

Horticulture takes an important place 
in the work at La Trappe. Father 
Léopold is an ardent horticulturist 
having just completed a book, “Le 
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Honey is an important product of the monastery farms. Part of the apiary is shown here. 





The Abbey of La Trappe, viewed from the south. 
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A view of the modern stables at La Trappe. 


Culture des Fleurs’. In this book he 
tells in non-technical language the names 
of the flowers, how to grow them, when 
they bloom, their height, colour and all 
that it is necessary to know to have a 
beautiful flower garden. At one time 
Father Léopold grew 45,000 gladioli and 
300 peonies. Although there are a num- 
ber of books in English on the subject, 
Father Léopold’s is the first comprehen- 
sive guide written in French. 

The apple orchards at La Trappe and 
at the St. Sulpice farm bring in a big 
return to the monastery and to the order 
of St. Sulpice. They cover the lower 
slopes of Mt. Calvary. It is well worth 
while to visit Oka in the Autumn if 
only to see the harvesting of the 
apples. The Macintosh trees are literally 
bent to the ground by the weight of 
the fruit. The whole orchard stretching 
up to the edge of the woods is one sheet 
of scarlet. These apples are carefully 


packed and shipped to all parts of the 
country. 


It might be well to mention here that 
the St. Sulpice farm is managed by the 
Order of St. Sulpice and is not connected 
with the Cistercian Order of monks; 
however, the manager of the farm Mr. 
Trépanier, is a graduate of Oka Agri- 
cultural college. Thus, under him, the 
farm is worked by the latest scientific 
methods as taught in the Oka Institute. 

Another product which comes under 
the category of horticulture is the Oka 
melon. In 1904 the Oka melon was 
originated by Father Athanase by a 
cross between the tomato melon and the 
Montreal melon. This new melon 
always commands a better price than 
those of the ordinary variety because 
of its delicate texture and taste. 

Situated on the bank of a small 
stream is La Trappe’s apiary. The 
culture of the honey bee is an important 
work carried on by the monks. Their 
hope is to get the Quebec farmer to start 
bee-keeping as a side line. By their 
instruction at the college they wish to 
impress on the student the value of 
bee-keeping on the farm. 














The western end of the sand dunes along the lake shore, showing attempts to prevent the sand drift by 
tree planting. 


Sandhills of Houghton 


By W. A. Gorpvon 


NUGLY tucked away in the most 

southerly corner of Norfolk 

County, Ontario, fronting on the 
coast of Lake Erie, and yet almost 
unknown outside a radius of one 
hundred miles, there is an astonishing 
phenomenon of nature whose origin 
goes far beyond the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants and their forefathers, 
those pioneers who first settled the 
county. This place, known as “The 
Sand Hills’’, if it were by chance in the 
vicinity of some populous centre would 
likely be converted into one of those 
atrocities called an amusement park, 
full of hideous noises and catchpenny 
devices, but the Sand Hills, whose 
quiet charm attracts numberless motor 
tourists and campers, will doubtless 
long retain its present flavour, and with 
improved highways and swift motor 
cars its popularity is steadily increasing 
as it becomes better known. 

The visitor may feel like the China- 
man, who upon seeing an elephant for 
the first time rubbed his eyes and 
exclaimed “TI see it but I don’t believe 


it!’’, it seems so out of place in this 
highly-cultivated part of the province. 
Located about ten miles westward of 
Port Rowan, the motorist first views 
the Sand Hills looming up about a mile 
distant as he tops a slight rise on the 
highway approaching the Alton farm 
where they are found. The farm has 
been in the possession of the Alton 
family for over one hundred years, the 
first John Alton being among the early 
pioneers of Norfolk County. 
Apparently the early owners, until 
some twenty-five years ago, considered 
the Sand Hills only as an incumbrance, 
covering what would otherwise be good 
farm land. It had squatted there ages 
ago and could not be removed,— the 
mountain had come to Mahommed but 
Mahommed could not move the moun- 
tain, soit just stayed on and grew, like 
Topsy. A later Alton, however, realized 
that he had a good revenue producer 
and like a wise man has made good use 
of it, fitting up the beautiful woods 
on the landward side as camping and 
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Panoramic view from ‘‘Sand Hill” with the Alton farm buildings at extreme left among the pine woods 
and road to camp grounds in foreground. 


picnic grounds for which a reasonable 
charge is made at the farm gates. 

The Norfolk County Atlas, published 
in 1877, contains an interesting de- 
scription of the place at that period, but 
as time marched on the hills have 
greatly increased in height and contour. 
The text of the Aflas says: 

“Probably there is nothing more 
astonishing to one visiting this part of 
the country for the first time than the 
Sand Hills. These are immense conical 
mounds of pure sand, standing upon 
the very edge of the precipitous cliffs 
which border the lake. They are two 
in number. The smaller lies to the south 
of Houghton Centre, the larger is 
situated about a mile to the east, at the 
southern limit of John Alton’s farm. 
Both hills appear to have been formed 
hy the action of the scuth-westerly 
gales upon the loose blown sand of the 
banks. These winds prevail here and 
are often of great violence, having an 
uninterrupted sweep down the lake of 
more than 150 miles. It is strange, 
however, that similar formations are not 
found at other points along the shere. 


“The large sand hill, that on John 
Alton’s farm, is 195 feet high, measuring 
from the water level. It is 990 feet long 
and 300 feet wide. The ascent is difficult, 
owing to the looseness and dryness of 
the sand and as the traveller toils up 
the steep incline at an angle apparently 
60 degrees from the horizontal, but 
really less, he finds himself struggling 
among the tops of giant trees protruding 
from the sandy flood which has almost 
completely engulfed them, he is reminded 
of the Deluge of Deucalion and the verse 
of Horace: 

“Omne Quum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes 
Piscium et sumna genus haesit ulmo.”’ 

“The summit presents a_ circular 
plateau with a crater. This crater was 
formerly very deep and wide and looked 
like the top of an immense funnel. At 
the bottom there is a circular plateau 
about 80 feet in diameter. Scme of the 
old settlers remember the time when 
base ball was played in this natural 
amphitheatre. Fielders were not required, 
the ball touching the sides of the crater 
rolling swiftly back to the feet of the 
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West end of ‘‘Sand Hill’, showing, at left, trees destroyed by sand and gales years ago. 


players. At present the summit is 
erewned by the Observatory of the 
United States Lake Survey. This 
structure is of heavy timber, so as to 
form a huge tripod about seventy feet 
high and is visible for miles over the 
surrounding country. On the top is a 
tent to protect the observers from the 
sun and wind. The costly theodolites 
and heliometers which are placed there 
command a view across the lake 
extending into Pennsylvania, where a 
similar station upon the high lands 
flashes the sunlight from a mirror at 
definite intervals over the lake horizon. 
Another station has been built upon the 
highest part of Long Point Island and 
by unwearied diligence and the most 
careful measurement the observers 
finally expect to complete the triangula- 
tion of the lake and provide reliable 
charts for the mariners.” 

Could these old settlers view their 
former base-ball diamond they would 
surely rub their eyes in astonishment at 
the changes time has made. The crater 
has long since disappeared, to be replaced 
by a steep incline from brow of hill to 
edge of cliff where it drops off sheer 


some hundred feet to the waters’ edge 
below. 

At present the sand hill is 350 feet 
above lake level and 240 feet above 
farm land behind; thus it has gained 
155 feet in height during the period of 
sixty-eight. years since publication of 
the Norfolk Atlas, while the small hill 
at Houghton Centre has lagged far 
behind and is merely a sand dune 
compared with its big brother. 

Entering the farm gate the road winds 
through a piney wooded ridge to the base 
of the hill where the camp grounds are 
located in a forest of maple, oak and 
poplar, many of the trees shrouded with 
wild grape vines, like Spanish moss in 
the southland, while many great trees 
project half their length from the 
ever-growing sand mountain, which 
marches inland about twenty feet yearly 
according to records kept by the Altons. 

Along the base of the hill several 
trails lead eastward, the ground carpeted 
with a mass of wild flox, of the trillium 
family, a blue flower which blooms the 
latter end of May. Turning to the right 
the trail leads to a narrow: ravine, 
through the shoulder of the hill to the 
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Looking north along brow of ‘‘Sand Hill’"— road into camping grounds at left. 


lake front of a cliff, known as Robinson 
Crusoe’s Lookout, where a_ rustic 
stairway descends the hundred foot 
incline to the beach. 

From the lookout an easy ascent is 
made to the brow of the hill where a 
splendid view of the _ surrounding 
countryside is obtained — rich tobacco 
land, which only a few vears ago was 
considered worthless but now very 
valuable, as instanced by a nearby farm 
of eighty acres which sold in 1925 for 
$800, but since the tobacco-growing 
industry was started, has increased in 
value to $12,000. 

While climbing the lower slope on the 
lakeward side I noticed the fine sand 
was crisscrossed by innumerable conti- 
nuous sprawly tracks which looked like 
those made by puff adders, not a 
comforting thought as I was going 
barefoot. Further up the slope the 
mystery of these strange snakelike 
tracks was solved. Innumerable large 
winged beetles were crawling about, 
while others capsized on their backs 
were helpless as overturned turtles. 

Along the brow of the hill many rows of 
small poplars have recently been set 


out to hold the drifting sand, and these, 

strangely enough, are in a thriving 

condition. How they obtain moisture is 

explained by the fact that less than a 

foot below the surface the sand is quite 

moist and cool even in warm summer 
weather. 

Further west on the lakeward side 
are many clumps of windblown poplars, 
their great clawlike roots holding 
precariously to the sand, but still bravely 
putting forth spring foliage, while many 
lie prone on the ground, finally defeated 
by the sand and the violent gales that 
sometimes sweep the lake. 

“Till the wind became a whirlwind, 
Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snow-drifts o’er the 

landscape, 
Heaping all the shores with sand dunes.”’ 

The recent discovery near the base 
of the hill of fragments of pottery, 
arrow-heads and flints, proves that this 
locality was an ancient resort of the 
Indians, who doubtless made use of 
the great sand hill as a lookout station 
to send smoke signals to the surrounding 
villages of the Neutral or Tobacco 
Indians. 
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WORLD EVENTS 


THE PERILOUS RHINELAND 


The Rhineland was occupied by 
Allied forces after the close of the 
World War. Twelve years later, on the 
last day of June, 1930, the last of these 
troops marched out of the territory. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
agreed to demilitarize the left bank of 
the Rhine, that is to say, the bank 
nearest to France, Luxembourg and 
Belgium, and also part of the right 
bank, where it forms the boundary 
between France and Germany. Under 
the Locarno Pact, in 1925, Germany 
renewed her pledge not to fortify or 


8 


station troops in the Rhineland. On 
March 7, 1936, Germany repudiated 
her obligations by marching troops 
into the demilitarized zone. To-day 
French and German troops face each 
other as they did twenty-two years 
ago, along that long frontier that is so 
closely associated with the Rhine — the 
beautiful and romantic stream that looks 
so peaceful, and whose history for a 
thousand years has been one of inter- 
mittent warfare. Must the whole 
tragic story of 1914-18 be repeated on 
an even more appalling scale? 
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Champlain on Georgian Bay. 


Reproduced from C. W 


Jefferys’ ‘Canada’s Past in Pictures” by courtesy of the Artist and Ryerson Press. 


GREAT MOMENTS IN CANADIAN EXPLORATION 


Vill. 


In July, 1615, Champlain, with Etien- 
ne Brdlé and a party of Indians ascended 
the Ottawa River, crossed Lake Nipis- 
sing, and descended French River to 
the shores of Georgian Bay. The great 
inland sea of which it forms a part, the 
explorer named Mer Douce. After 
spending some time with the Huron 
Indians, and making his famous expedi- 
tion across what is now Ontario to the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario, he returned 
and spent the winter in Huronia. In 
the spring of 1616 he had planned to 
continue his explorations to the west- 
ward, and in all probability would then 
have become the discoverer of Lake 
Superior, but a bitter quarrel between 
the Hurons and Algonquins upset his 
plans, as similar quarrels at various 
times interfered with the projects of 
La Vérendrye and other’ western 
explorers. That Champlain was distres- 


Champlain finds an Inland Sea 


sed by the obstacles set up in his path 
by tribal animosity is clear from his 
narrative. “If ever’ he says “there 
was one greatly disheartened, it was 
myself, since I had been waiting to see 
this year what during many preceding 
ones I had been seeking for with great 
toil and effort, through so many fatigues 
and risks of my life... I had such sure 
information that I could not doubt the 
report of these people, who go to 
traffic with others dwelling in those 
northern regions, a great part of whom 
live in a place very abundant in the 
chase and where there are great numbers 
of large animals, the skins of several of 
which I saw, and which I concluded 
were buffaloes from their representation 
of their form. Fishing is also very 
abundant there. This journey requires 
forty days as well in returning as in 
going.” 
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In “Rhodes”, the Gaumont-British picture shortly 
to be released in Canada, Walter Huston gives « 
superb characterization of the great Imperialist 
Cecil Rhodes. Be sure to see it at your local theatre 








Copyright photograph 
courtesy Gaumont-British Corporation, London. 


Walter Huston — the celebrated Torontonian, 
struggled for eight years with the vicissitudes 
touring companies undergo, before the public 
really recognized his great ability. Then his 
brilliant performances could no longer be 
confined to a few hundred spectators a 
night. The screen claimed him and for it he 
has done his finest work. 


This “‘still’’ shows him being made up for the 
name part in the Gaumont-British film 
“Rhodes”, in which he brings that famous 
Empire-builder back to vibrant life before 
your eyes. On the ‘Rhodes lot’’ at Shepherd's 
Bush, or in the Matabele Country film camps, 
the preferred cigarette was always W. D & 


Pocket t 
of fifty H. ©. Wills’ Gold Flake —the favourite 
55 cents “smoke of English stage and screen stars. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 


A shilling in London—a quarter here 
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Our Contributors 


Miss Florentine Hayden, a New 
England artist, made a tour of the 
Maritimes some fifty years ago, before 
the age of tourist literature and publicity 
booklets. Her impressions, valuable as 
records of the past, are embodied in the 
series of sketches reproduced in this 
number. 

Marius Barbeau contributes another 
of his authentic and charmingly written 
studies of life in French Canada, past 
and present, his particular subject here 
being Isle aux Coudres. 

Many Ontario people rush to Algon- 
quin Park when the hot weather makes 
life uncomfortable in the cities. Mr 
S. L. Thompson, of Toronto, suggests 
that an even more attractive experience 
is to see Algonquin in the Spring. 

The Diamond Mountains of Korea, 
lovely in themselves and sacred in the 
eyes of Buddhists, are described by 
a resident of Calgary, who spent three 
years in Korea. 

Charles Tupper, who contributes the 
article on Oka, is an undergraduate of 
Macdonald College, St. Anne de Belle- 
vue, Quebec, and has spent several 
years in the Oka district. 


A Veteran Explorer 


In Dr Camsell’s Presidential Address, 
published in the March number, a 
deserved tribute is paid to Richard 
G. McConnell, of Ottawa, a former 
Director of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, and one whose name is closely 
associated with the exploration of the 
extreme north-western part of the 
Dominion. His achievements are for 
the most part modestly buried in the 
pages of Reports of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, or have made it 
possible to fill up blank spaces in the 
map of Canada. He has been for many 
years a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada, and has contributed a number 
of valuable papers to the Geological 
Section of its Transactions. Mr Mc- 


Connell is one of that small army of 


Government officers who spend a good 
part of their lives unobtrusively tramp- 
ing through difficult country, running 
unknown rapids, and climbing dangerous 
peaks without ropes and with instru- 
ments on their backs. They seldom get 
into the spot-light, but their works live 
though they may be forgotten. 


The Drift of the Continents 


Are the Americas drifting westward ? 
Did all the continents originally form 
a single immense land mass, which 
eventually broke up, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa retaining pretty well their original 
status, while North and South America 
moved to the westward and Australia 
to the south? If so, is the drift still 
going on, and can it be measured? 
These are some of the questions that 
have been exercising the scientific mind 
in recent years, and which science, after 
its accustomed fashion, is taking steps 
to answer, slowly but surely. 

This theory has come to be associated 
with the name of Wegener, the well- 
known geologist who advocated it as a 
substitute for the previously postulated 
“‘land-bridge” connecting America and 
Europe, to account for the similarities 
in existing and fossil flora and fauna 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Credibility was enhanced by the remark- 
able similarities between the eastern 
shore lines of the Americas and the 
western coasts of Europe and Africa, 
which, especially if consideration is 
restricted to the deep-water lines, would, 
it has been claimed, fit into each other 
like the parts of a jig-saw puzzle. 

One way of assisting in a test of the 
theory is by settling difinitely whether 
such a drift exists at the present time, 
and this the astronomers and geodesists 
have set themselves to do. A definite 
answer will necessarily be long in 
coming. According to the exponents of 
the theory, this drift at the present 
time might amount to two or three feet 
per year; admittedly, however, the 
amount is largely guesswork. Accepting 
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this figure, it might amount in half a 
century to 100 or 150 feet, which is not 
much in 3,000 miles; such a quantity 
could, however, be definitely measured. 

After several years of preparation, 
the International Astronomical Union 
and the International Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union united in 1926 in 
sponsoring a world-wide campaign for 
measuring the differences in longitude 
between all the important observatories 
of the world, as well as many sub- 
sidiary stations. Canada participated 
through the Dominion Observatory, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
which occupied stations at Ottawa and 
Vancouver. In the United States the 
principal stations were at Washington 
and San Diego, California, while Green- 
wich, Paris, Algiers, Tokyo and many 
other important observatories also took 
a leading part. On that occasion atten- 
tion was particularly focussed on two 
main chains of stations, Algiers, Wash- 
ington, San Diego, and Shanghai in 
middle latitudes, and Greenwich, Otta- 
wa, Vancouver, and Tokyo farther to 
the north. Thirty or forty other ob- 
servatories also took part. With such 
a network once completed, the question 
of drift could be settled by repeating 
the measures after a sufficient interval. 

In 1933 a similar programme was 
repeated, more with the intention of 
strengthening the former network than 
with any hope of definitely settling the 
question after such a short lapse of 
time. If on the other hand a large drift 
existed it might be expected to betray 
itself. On this occasion the same two 
main chains of stations were occupied, 
with the addition of a third in the 
southern hemisphere. Between 75 and 
100 observatories participated. 

The amount of observation and com- 
putation involved in such a task is 
enormous. Astronomical observations 
for local time were made at each 
observatory on every clear night for 
between two and three months, and 
all the observatories were interconnected 
by special wireless signals sent out 
several times a day from all the powerful 
wireless stations in the world. Each 
observatory completed a preliminary 
computation of its own results, and the 
whole mass of data was handed over to 
the International Time Bureau, with 
headquarters at Paris, for digestion and 
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Via St. Lawrence Seaway 


Enpress-Britain 


CANADA’S Champion, the Empress of 
Britain offers more space per cabin class 
passenger than any other ship afloat and 
crosses the open Atlantic in the shortest 
time known to man (land to land 
—Bishop’s Rock to Belle-Isle—in 3 
days, 1 hour, 30 minutes). 

Think what these twin records mean to 
you! First, space . . . space to live, to 
exercise, to relax . . . a full-size doubles 
tennis court . . . gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool . . . airy, open public rooms 
and lounges. . . quarter-mile-long prom- 
enade decks . . . apartments, not merely 
staterooms. . . the Salle Jacques Cartier 
dining saloon . . . shore comforts on the 
sea! And then, smooth sailing . . . one- 
third of the voyage on the sheltered, 
picturesque St. Lawrence and the majestic 
gulf . . . a shore line to watch and time 
to find your “sea legs” before you reach 
the sea. Add to this, world-famous 
Canadian Pacific service and cuisine and 
you have the ultimate in ocean travel. 
Convenient, semi-weekly sailings to 
British and French ports. The Empress 
of Britain and Empress of Australia sail 
from Quebec. The regal but lower-cost 
Duchess and the comfortable Mont ships 
sail from Montreal and Quebec. 


Full information and descriptive booklets from 
any Canadian Pacific Agent. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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correlation, a process which is still 
going on. 

Though final results are not available, 
it is now known from the preliminary 
results that a comparison of the observa- 
tions of 1926 and 1933, as was indeed 
expected, will not show definite evidence 
of any movement. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that a drift does not exist, 
but only that it is not large enough to 
definitely show itself in the seven inter- 
vening years. The unavoidable errors 
entering into even the best observations 
would be just about sufficient to mask 
a displacement of the two or three feet 
a year that has been suggested. At all 
events, if the drift exists at all it is not 
much greater than this amount. For a 
perfectly definite answer to the question 
we shall have to wait for perhaps a 
generation. Science is sometimes slow, 
but sure in the end. 


Nuremberg 


Gazetteers are proverbially dry, al- 
most as dry as Dictionaries, yet Cham- 
bers becomes almost lyrical when it 
speaks of the ancient Bavarian town 
that the Germans call Niirnberg. “It is 
the quaintest and most interesting town 
of Germany, on account of the wealth 
of mediaeval architecture which it pre- 
sents in its many-towered walls, its 
gateways, its picturesque streets with 
their gabled house-fronts, its bridges, 
and its beautiful Gothie fountains.” 
After visiting Rothenberg, one is in- 
clined to say that it is the quaintest 
town of Germany, but in any event 
there can be no possible doubt as to the 
mediaeval charm of Nuremberg, though, 
being a larger city with important com- 
mercial interests, there is more evidence 
here of the civic improvements and 
conveniences of the present day. Every 
where in Rothenberg you are, or feel 
yourself to be, back in the Middle Ages. 
In Nuremberg, you may find yourself on 
a street that is entirely modern in its 
paving, the character of its buildings, 
the presence of automobiles, electric 
light, telegraph and telephone wires, 
and other excrescences; and then you 
turn down a side street, and the illusion 
is gone. This is no modern town; it is 
the Nuremberg of the sixteenth century 


The Kaiserburg towering above the mediaeval roofs 
of the old town of Nuremberg. 


or thereabouts. Look at the accompany- 
ing picture! The great building in the 
background was built by Frederick 
Barbarossa 800 years ago! There is a 
linden-tree in its court-yard that is as 
old as the palace. Every where you 
wander are ancient churches with magni- 
ficent stained-glass windows and marvel- 
lous wood-carving, the Renaissance 
town-hall, stone fountains that murmur 
of other days, and these fascinating 
roofs that you see in the illustration, with 
their gables and roof windows that seem 
to be lifted cautiously by inquisitive 
elves who wonder what the twentieth 
century has to do with Nuremberg. 
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Amongst the New Books 














Frederick Niven came out from Scot- 
land to Canada a good many years ago, 
made a home for himself in southern 
British Columbia, and has been reading, 
travelling and writing novels since then. 
In his latest book, The Flying Years, 
(Toronto: Collins, 1935, $2) he puts 
into the form of fiction much of what 
he has learned of the early history of 
Western Canada, the day of the pioneer 
on the prairie, Indians and fur-traders, 
the coming of the Mounties, the first 
transcontinental railway. It is very 
well done and puts into attractive shape 
an immense amount of information. 


* * * 


A compact and useful book of reference 


has recently been published under the 


rather fantastic title Imperial Royal 
Canadian World Atlas (Chicago, 
Geographical Publishing Company; 


Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1933). 
As the title perhaps suggests, it is a 
world atlas with particular attention 
to Canada. The Canadian maps are 
up-to-date, the facts and figures appear 
to be generally accurate, and the photo- 
graphic illustrations are excellent. 


o's 


In spite of the many books and 
articles that have been published about 
Tibet in recent years, there is an endur- 
ing fascination about that remote land 
and its people. In Secrets of Tibet 
(Toronto: Blackie & Son, 1935, $5) 
Giuseppe Tucci and E. Ghersi tell the 
story, with a wealth of detail, of their 
expedition through a practically un- 
known part of western Tibet, where 
they gathered priceless manuscripts and 
photographed ancient wall pictures and 
inscriptions. These will be presented 
and discussed in an elaborate series of 
monographs to be issued by the Royal 
Academy of Italy. The present book 
describes the journey and its incidents, 
sometimes startling sometimes Amusing, 
crumbling forts and temples, caravans 
and markets, Lamas and herdsmen and 
merchants, sand-storms and the bitter 
winds of high passes. The outstanding 
impression is of a land whose greatness 
belongs to the remote past. 
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From time to time a number of books 
of travel and description in various 
parts of that immense region of Central 
Asia that is slowly revealing early 
secrets of the human race, have been 
reviewed in these columns. P. 8. Naz- 
aroff, in Moved On (Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1935, $3.75) lived 
thirty years in Russian and Chinese 
Turkestan, and finally had to flee from 
Kashgar to escape from the Soviet. 
It is an unusually lively and authentic 
account of life in this little-known part 
of the world, and Nazaroff’s final 
journey from Kashgar through Yarkand 
into the Kuen Lun, up to the Kara- 
korum, and through a corner of Tibet 
to his friends in Kashmir, has been not 
inaptly described as a blent between 
the adventures of Marco Polo and the 
atmosphere of the Arabian Nights. 


** * 


Thoughts of Marco Polo and the 
conditions of travel in his day suggest 
the almost incredible advances of the 
present day, as illustrated in Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh’s North to the Orient 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1935, $2.50). Here, also, surely 
we have at least some of the atmosphere 
of the Arabian Nights. Would it have 
seemed any more incredible a few years 
ago to have taken the air journey of 
Colonel Lindbergh and his wife from 
Washington to Hankow described in 
this book, than to have gone for a jaunt 
on a magic carpet? Mrs Lindbergh 
reveals herself here as not only a careful 
and capable airwoman but as a writer 
of vigour and imagination. She shows, 
too, that she appreciates the significance 
of this pioneering flight from America 
to Asia by way of the Arctic. It is a 
fairy tale, and “yesterday’s fairy tale 
is today’s fact. The magician is only 
one step ahead of his audience. I must 
write down my story before it is too late’’. 


* * * 


“That is Moidart where he went to’’, 
said a Scottish lad to the author of 
Through Bracken and Heather (Stirling 
Scotland: Eneas Mackay, 1935, 5/.) 
The lad, like many others, had not 
forgotten Prince Charlie. Thomas 


Nicol, with the aid of many such deft 
brings to us the romantic 


touches, 
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atmosphere of the West of Scotland, 
Loch Linnhe, Lochaber, Ben Nevis, 
Glenfinnan, the Misty Isle, Loch Maree, 
Drummossie Moor, Glen Affaric — the 
very names draw one. Who would not 
gladly follow these footsteps! 


* * * 


Ireland is fortunate in having as her 
interpreters to the outside world such 
men as Padraic Colum and Lynn 
Doyle. The former’s Cross Roads in 
Ireland was reviewed in these columns 
some months ago. Now we have Mr 
Doyle’s The Sprit of Ireland (London: 
B. T. Batsford Ltd, 1935, 7/6). In 
these impressions he tells us some things 
that are new, and puts others in a 
novel light. We roam about Dublin, 
and by way of the south-east corner 
and certain country towns to Cork and 
Killarney; thence to Limerick and 
Clare, Galway and the northwest; and 
over the boundary into Northern 
Ireland, Derry and Antrim and Belfast. 
The book is charmingly written and 
charmingly illustrated. 


* * * 


Even in this age of air travel there 
are still, fortunately, a few places on 
the earth’s surface that are compara- 
tively unknown. One of these is the 
great island of Papua or New Guinea, 
north of Australia. J. G. Hines in 


Through Wildest Papua (Toronto: 
Blackie & Son, 1935, $2.75) describes, 
in simple, unpretentious, and most 


effective language a hazardous journey 
through unexplored valleys and virgin 
forests, among head-hunters and partic- 
ularly hostile pygmies. Some of these 
tribes still live as did our remote 
ancestors of the stone age. Mr Hines 
found them, except the pygmies, a 
friendly lot of people, with some habits 
that appear undesirable to the white 
man, but many excellent qualities. 


* * * 


Some time ago Professor H. A. Innis 
launched a series under the general title 
“Staple Industries of Canada.”’ He has 
himself prepared two of the volumes, 
dealing with problems of production 
and the fur trade, and two other writers 
have discussed mineral resources and the 
Atlantic fishery. There has now been 
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published the most important volume 
of the series, An Economic History of 
Canada by Mary Quayle Innis (Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press, 1935, $3). In this 
first serious attempt at an economic 
history of the Dominion, Mrs Innis has 
achieved the seemingly impossible — 
she has put life into the dry bones of 
economics, produced a book that is not 
only authoritative and admirably ar- 
ranged but actually readable. She has 
been able to do this partly, one imagines, 
because she has imagination to see what 
lies behind dull facts, and partly because 
she has command of an excellent style. 
If there were more books like this in the 
field of Economics, the subject would 
become much more popular. 
* * * 

An unusually timely book is A History 
of Abyssinia by A. H. M. Jones and 
Elizabeth Monroe (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1935, $1.75). The 
authors trace the history of the country 
from the earliest times, discuss its 
legendary and historical origin, the 
so-called Solomonian line of kings, the 
dark ages of Ethiopia, Prester John, the 
coming of the Portuguese, Moslem 
invasions, Jesuit missions, the struggle 
for supremacy among the great chiefs, 
the relations of the Emperors with the 
great powers of Europe, the growth 
of a modern state, and the dispute with 
Italy. An amusing commentary on the 
Italian charge that the Ethiopians are 
and have always been savages is the 
amazement of a Jesuit historian who 
visited the country in the Middle Ages 
and reported, among other matters, that 
the Ethiopians did not believe in 
witchcraft, and considered it offensive 
to spit in church. Civilized Europe 
accepted the first and did the second. 

* * * 


Many years ago a work of reference 
was published entitled Canada: An 
Encyclopaedia of the Country. It was 
the first attempt at a Canadian ency- 
clopaedia, and, like most first attempts, 
was a mixture of good and poor material, 
arranged upon a plan that had certain 
useful points but on the whole was 
unsatisfactory. Now, through the 


energy, organizing ability, and enthu- 
siasm of Mr W. Stewart. Wallace, as 
General Editor, the first two volumes 
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of The Encyclopaedia of Canada have 
been published, (Toronto: University 
Associates of Canada, 1935, vols. I and 
II). The purpose has been to do for 
Canada what general encyclopaedias do 
for the world. Obviously even such a 
comprehensive work as the Britannica 
cannot give much space to even the 
larger general topics relating to the 
Dominion, and must omit altogether 
numerous minor subjects that are of 
interest to Canadians and to others who 
need informations on them. Mr Wallace 
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and those associated with him have set 
themselves the important task of filling 
this need, and, so far as one may judge 
from the first two volumes of The 
Encyclopaedia of Canada, have on the 
whole made a good job of it. Of 
subjects that come more specifically 
within the field of Geography, one notes 
particularly articles by Sir Arthur 
Doughty on Acadia, by John Blue on 
Alberta, by H. H. Langton on the 
Arctic Islands, by Judge Howay on 
British Columbia, by 8. A. Cudmore on 
the Canadian National Railways, by 
Professor Innis on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, by H. H. Langton on Carto- 
graphy, by Professor Parsons on Cobalt, 
by Major Lanctot on the French fur- 
trading companies, by Diamond Jenness 
on the Eskimo, by W. 8S. Wallace on 
Exploration, and by Professor Innis on 
the Fur Trade. The work, it is under- 
stood, is expected to be completed in 
eight volumes. It is creditable alike to 
editors and publisher. 
* * * 


Bronislaw Malinowski, who had 


already published several valuable books 


dealing with the manners and customs 
of the natives of a typical group of 
islands near New Guinea, the Trobriand 
Islands, returns to another phase of the 
same subject in Coral Garden and their 
Magic (Toronto: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1935, 2 vols, $12.50). The book 
relates specifically to their methods of 
gardening, a curious mixture of intensive 
agriculture and magic rites, and is very 
completely illustrated with maps and 
photographs. The author succeeds in 
bringing the reader into very close touch 
with the life of a pritimive and in many 
ways attractive Melanesian community; 
one shares with them for a time a life 
amazingly different from the noise and 
complexity of that to which we have 
become accustomed, a life that has 
flourished for ages practically as it 
remains to-day, and that has in it 
something peculiarly restful and apeal- 
ing. 
* * * 

It is a far ery from the South Seas 
to the Amazon, and odd enough that 
we should be taken by a learned Parsee. 
Ardaser Sorabjee N. Wadia travelled 
all the way from Bombay to see some- 


thing of the world’s greatest river, and 
he tells the story of his voyage most 
entertainingly in A Thousand Miles up 
the Amazon (Toronto: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 1936, $3). These are the impressions 
of one who is not only a traveller but 
also a scholar and a kindly philosopher, 
and he has enlivened them with a number 
of his own admirable photographs. 
* * * 

And now, with the abandon of an 
age that has almost annihilated space, 
we jump from the Amazon to New 
Zealand, and through the eyes of an 
enthusiastic son of that remote Common- 
wealth travel here and there throughout 
the North and South Islands, and realize, 
some of us perhaps for the first time, 
their infinite variety of climate and 
scenery, fauna and flora, from the 
jungle of the far north to the high alps 
of the south, modern cities, cattle and 
sheep ranches, ancient forests, voleanoes 
and geysers, fjords and glaciers, and 
that remarkable native race the Maori. 
All this in A Pilgrim's Way in New 
Zealand, by Alan Mulgan (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1935, $3.75). 

* * * 
back to South America with 
Nesbitt, 


Then 
an English surveyor, L. M. 
who describes in Desolate Marches 
(Toronto: Jonathan Cape, 1935, $3) 
his travels and adventures in the 
Oricono llanos of Venezuela, a land of 
impenetrable jungle, desolate plains and 
swamps, traversed by primitive roads 
that are impassable in the rainy season, 
and occupied by a few scattered in- 
habitants who eke out a miserable 
existence tormented continually by 
swarms of flies and mosquitoes, ticks 
and other crawling and winged abonima- 
tions including vampire bats. Mr 
Nesbitt had the rare gift of simple and 
effective language, as any one will 
remember who read his previous book 
on the Danakil country in Abyssinia. 

* * * 

V. L. Denton and A. R. Lord have 
produced a useful and well-arranged 
text-book in their World Geography for 
Canadian Schools (Toronto: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, 1936). The subject is dealt 
with from both the physical and eco- 
nomic point of view and is quite ade- 
quately illustrated. 





